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aa MICHAEL COSTA, 
E name of Costa is 
the Peto doubt one of 
to Ae known in England 
" 8€ctions of the musical 
etsy and on the Conti- 
s 18 fame is almost as 
§ Cat, and quite as genuine. 
3 Career has indeed been 
one atkable one, and any 
ee = he may wear have 
arly won through his 
--" unaided talents and 


co nitable energy. <A 
ae Lo porary has well re- 


the j ed that to comprehend 
Gesyeee ee influence exer- 
reco] Y Costa it must be 
hay, ted that his doings 
been divided into 
Stages. First there 
= °peratic career at Her 
1g ee) 8 Theatre up to 
Ttals? and at the Royal 
18ggn Opera from 1847 to 
h 3 secondly, there is 
orc, may be termed the 
Rea section of his pro- 
is ‘onal life, dating from 
Phi Conductorship of the 
thing monic | Concerts ; 
raing’ there is his choral 
ors of the Sacred Har- 
tise ees and, finally, 
ion of as been his organisa- 
rade the Birmingham and 
and we Musical Festivals, 
Bathe © colossal Handelian 
Palace SS at the Crystal 
Mere). , s* And it has not 
The din, een within the im- 
Vidua © Sphere of his indi- 
Achiaw > cr tions that he has 
feats bh great executive 
? Sut his teaching, his 
Mple, his influence have 
Werful] qe 
Ully Operated on the 
Musical institutions, 
have ulention those which 
his ,°€% called nto life by 
insty, ation of a body of 
isty . entalists and choral- 
the er ° can do justice to 
tong," Works of the great 
fair) Painters, Costa has 
Gunther rown down the 
Stitution © Continental in- 
Who wy, S of fame, and the foreign professors of note, 
the “te Wont to cite the Conservatoire of Paris and 
inst, te adhaus of Leipzig as unapproachable in 
Adinit nee precision, have been constrained to 
Most» at London has taken its place in the fore- 
Han ahi of executive skill. Since the days of 
there has been no musician who has effected 
Gem, eee ends in this country; but, whilst the 
Conceived his mighty inspirations, he never 
Created Musical forces which the genius of Costa has 
therefo,. © do full justice to his colossal conceptions. If 
°xecntiy? only on the ground of art improvement in 


. Verg 


"opnitio renderings, the Queen’s recent act of 
Posey apes would be fully justified. But the com- 
Li; d Malek Adel and’ Don Carlos, and of 
Majesty daman, has earned his title, and Her 
ent Wen paid to the musical profession the compli- 
Nig it exacted as one of the sister arts, by 


€ conductor who has been a musical re- 
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SIR MICHAEL COSTA. 
(From a Photograph. ) 


man who has invariably displayed high integrity and 
moral courage, and who has so elevated the character 
of the practical artists. Sir Michael Costa was the 
recognised head of the musical profession in this 
country, and as such his position was recognised by 
the King of Wurtemburg, who, for the German adap- 
tation of Ui, bestowed upon him the Frederick cross, 
and only recently by the King of Prussia for the 
composition of a national hymn, who conferred on 
him the rank of officer of the Red Eagle, his Majesty 
commanding at the same time the production of 4/2 in 
the autumn at Berlin.” 

Costa was born in Naples in the spring of 1810, 
and, early displaying a strong taste for music, he was 
placed by his parents under an efficient master. His 
progress, we are told, was so rapid as to render ad- 
visable his admission into the Royal Academy of 
Music at Naples, and he ultimately became the pupil 
of Professor Tritto, then one of the most celebrated 


2 me composer who has written great works, the | musical professors in Italy. His first original com. 


position was a cantata com- 
posed for the Academy, 
entitled ZL’ Jmmagine, which 
had a most encouraging re- 
ception, and was followed 
by Ll Delitto punito, also 
successful. When his aca- 
demical career was com- 
pleted, hesecured an engage- 
ment at one of the smaller 
Neapolitan theatres as com- 
poser and director of the 
orchestra. While holding 
this post, he produced his 
first opera, which kept pos- 
session of the stage during 
the whole of the season. 
His next attempt was 
Malvina, for the San Carlo, 
a work which has been per- 
formed at the principal Ita- 
lian theatres. In 1828 he 
visited England,and assisted 
at the Birmingham musical 
festival of that year. In 
1831 he assumed the bdton 
of conductor at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre, in place of 
Signor Bochsa, and between 
1831—3 produced three 
ballets, Kenilworth, Une 
Heure & Naples, and Sire 
Huon, which were success- 
ful. In 1837 he produced 
his opera Malek Adel, for 
the italian Opera at Paris, 
and it was afterwards played 
with success in London. 
Under Mr. Lumley’s man- 
agement, he in 1844 brought 
out his Don Carlos, which 
has been considered his chef 
@’euvre in the operatic line. 
In 1846 Michael Costa be- 
came conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts, and in 
1847 conductor of the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent-gar- 
den, with which establish- 
ment he soon thoroughly 
identified himself. His great 
work, the oratorio of Zh, 
produced at the Birming- 
ham Musical Festival of 
1855, at once raised its au- 
thor to a high rank among 
contemporaneous composers, 
Costa received from a body 
of noblemen and gentle- 
men, presided over by Lord Willoughby De Broke, 
a massive piece of plate, as a testimonial of esteem and 
admiration. Under his direction several new operas 
have been produced at the Royal Italian Opera, with 
a completeness quite unparalleled. His oratorio en- 
titled Naaman, brought out at the Birmingham 
Musical Festival for 1864, was a great success. 

Since Costa’s recent secession from the Royal Italian 
Opera, on account of the fusion of the two companies, 
his reception on each occasion when he has appeared 


in public has been more enthusiastic than ever, and 


such of our readers as were present at the Crystal 
Palace on Saturday, during the Rossini festival, will: 
not readily forget the greeting that was accorded the 
distinguished leader on making his appearance, a 
greeting probably enhanced by the fact that he was 
obviously in ill-health. His weakness did not in- 
terfere in any way, however, with his duties, for he 
never more emphatically proved himself “the con- 
ductor of conductors.” 
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A few weeks ago, as our readers are aware, it was 
officially announced that the Queen had knighted the 
veteran conductor, and though the honour thus con- 
ferred on a musician was not by any means without 
precedent—Sir Henry Bishop and Sir George Smart 
being names that occur to us at once—it has been suffi- 
ciently sparingly bestowed on such artists to 
make the elevation a very marked one. It is gene- 
rally understood that Sir Henry Bishop owed his title 
to the late Prince Consort, himself a distinguished 
musical amateur, and it is said, moreover, that it was 
certainly not the fault of Prince Albert that the 
Queen did not bestow on Costa a similar mark of ap- 
preciation years since. However, the token of royal 
favour could scarcely have been bestowed at a more 
appropriate time than the present, and it can hardly 
have given greater pleasure to thej recipient himself 
than to the public. 


Health any ieanty ; 
—_— ~——_— 


HERE can be no beauty without health; and it might 
almost be said that there cannot be health without 
beauty. Form, colour, and expression are essentially 

dependent upon the soundness of the human structure 
for their attractiveness. The grace of a justly-propor- 
tioned stature and well-moulded limbs can only be the 
result of wholesome bone and flesh. The skeleton must 
be composed of a substance in which certain mineral and 
animal matters are mixed in fixed proportions, or it will 
neither possess the flexibility nor the firmness necessary 
to the erectness combined with mobility proper to the 
human figure. Too much or too little of either ingredient 
not only indicates disease, but is fatal to beauty of form. 
Those human monsters of dwarfed proportions and 
devious shape, occasionally seen, owe their ugliness to a 
want of mineral matter, or lime, in their bones. These 
being deficient in stiffness are unable to resist the wanton 
action of the muscles, and are thus cramped, twisted, and 
knotted into a tangled heap of deformity. So a too 
meagre supply of animal matter, or oil, another proof of 
disease, will give the bony frame an inflexibility and 
brittleness fatal to ease and grace of movement. This 
unctuousness is apt to evaporate with the coming of dis- 
appointment, the exhaustion of strength, and advance of 
time, and thus the primness of the old maid and 
bachelor, and rigidity of the patriarch. 

The contour of the human figure derives its principal 
beauty from the soft parts which cover and are contained 
within the bony frame. The muscles must be originally 
endowed with strength and continually invigorated by 
exercise, in order that they may have that graduated 
fulness and waviness of ‘outline essential to a beautiful 
form. Spread over the muscles, and penetrating between 
them, are layers of fat and cellular tissue, which, if in 
proper quantity, contribute not a little to external 
beauty. Any excess or deficiency, however, will be sure 
to result in ugliness. There is no hope of the prize of 
beauty being adjudged to the unduly bloated or collapsed 
of body, -whatever may be the force of their pretensions 
in other respects. Excessive fatness or thinness is not 
only a deviation from the lines of proportion, but from 
the laws of health. 

The lungs, the liver, the stomach, and entrails all bear 
a proportionate share in giving shape to the human 
structure. These organs must have that degree of de- 
velopment essential to health, in order to fill up their 
proper places in the contour of the human form. If the 
lungs callapse from want of exercise, disease, or any 
other cause, the chest falls in, and loses the arched 
fulness of its natural beauty. If the stomach, liver, and 
entrails are, by excess and perverted use, forced into 
an undue prominence, there results that deviation from 
See proportion the most fatal to good looks, the pot- 

elly, 

The condition of the blood has also much to do with 
human beauty or ugliness. This fluid of life must have 
ceriain ingredients, and those only mixed in regular 
proportions, or it will not have the qualities essential 
either to good health or looks. A want of one of its 
smaller constituents, iron, will deprive the blood not only 
of its strength but its colour, and thus the person in 
whose veins it circulates will be in danger, as he will have 
the pallor, of death. When some substance gets into the 
blood which should not be there, it not only poisons but 
discolours the body. Thus, in a case of jaundice, the 
whole skin will be stained with an ugly tint varying from 
yellow to green. 

The condition of the skin, which is the envelope of the 
whole human structure, has a wonderful influence upon 
the external aspect. It is, as it were, the atmosphere 
which surrounds that microcosm, or little world, of human 
being—man. Upon its purity depends greatly the look 
of every part and feature, which can only be seen through 
it. If the skin is not kept in a wholesome condition by 
a proper diet and regimen there can be no beauty. A 
dingy integument will spoil the grace of proportion and 
delicacy of line of the most regularly-cut face and per- 
fectly-moulded form. 

It is useless for the naturally beautiful to attempt to 
reserve their charms while neglecting the care of their 
ealth ; but wholesomeness is so satisfactory and attrac- 

tive that its possessor needs no other quality to secure 
admiration and happiness. 


_,, At a recent fair at Lubeck the following notice was posted 
at the entrance of the hall : ‘* The ladies es charge of tle sale 
tents and stands will sell kisses at a dollar apiece.’” The gen- 
tlemen who desired to avail themselves of this tempting offer 
were conducted to a table presided over by a bearded and 
cross-looking old fellow, who pointed to a pile of small scented 
sheets of rose-coloured note paper, to each of which he crustily 
informed the applicants one of the young ladies had pressed 
her ruby lips. The girls greatly enjoyed the blank looks of 
the gentlemen, some of whom were brave enough to invest 
largely in the kiss paper. 
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By Marcaret Hope, 
Author of “ Many Shades of Life,” dc. 
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CHAPTER X. 


‘¢T AVE been to see sister Williams to-day,” said Mrs. 
Heath, to her husband. ‘‘ They are’all sixes and sevens 
at Albany Villa—no servant, and Lily poorly, so I have 
invited Ada to stay here for two or three months. She 
isa sweet girl, but deplorably ignorant of all domestic 
matters, and I think and hope we may do her some good.” 

‘‘ Well, love,” he said, ‘but has your wisdom failed 
you so far that you do not perceive it may be dangerous 
to introduce our pretty niece into the home, lest either of 
the lads become attached to her ?” 

‘‘T cannot calmly contemplate such a possibility,” re- 
plied Mrs. Heath. ‘* You know how I disapprove of the 
way in which she has been brought up ; it is bearing fruit 
now, for her ideas befit the position of a duchess. But I 
have boundless confidence in our boys. They have sound 
judgment, and if they could not withstand temptation in 
the home, how could they without it? I am prepared to 
run all risks.” 

«¢ Yes, I too have confidence in their sound judgment, 
but you know how often both it and reason are put to 
flight by the witchery of a pretty face.” 

““T know they are; but I think both Edward and 
Ernest have learned to appreciate the higher qualities in 
women, to value domestic virtues before beauty, showy 
accomplishment, or any other advantage, and I am not 
afraid in bringing Ada here that they will be enslaved by 
her pretty face.” 

And so Ada came, an unwilling guest to her uncle’s 
house. She, however, strove to be resigned under the 


unpleasant necessity of staying a few months where order 
and regularity reigned, and where domestic occupations 
were held to be a pleasure. 

‘Tt is terrible,” she wrote to the fortunate sister re- 
maining at Albany Villa, ‘‘to have to get up so early ; 
however, I have made up mind to go without breakfast 
rather than go down again after the others have com- 
menced. I suppose they don’t mean to be unkind, but 
all look so grave if one is not in time ; my food chokes 
me. ‘To be dressed and have one’s hair done fit to be 
seen by eight o’clock, is next to impossible. Well, when 
breakfast is over, the menkind go out, and one of the 
girls to market, and I can either accompany her and take 
a dislike to the joint we are to have for dinner, or spoil 
my complexion and appetite by descending to the kitchen 
and helping to cook until mid-day. Hetty and Martha 
never care about spoiling their hands, and when I am 
particular about mine, they say, ‘ Better to be useful than 
ornamental.’ Whatever makes rich people, like aunt and 
uncle, allow their daughters to put themselves on the 
level of servants puzzles me very much. Being practical 
they call it—I shall hate the word as long asI live. You 
should have seen Martha’s look of disgust when we were 
at the butcher’s the other day, and I confessed to being 
unable to distinguish sirloin from ribs, to say nothing of 
never having before heard of chumps or wings. Fancy a 
bullock with a wing! I said it reminded me of heathen 
mythology. ‘Ada,’ Martha said, crossly, ‘if you don’t 
try to understand such things, you’ll never be fit to be 
married !’ Indeed, whenever I consent to make any man 
happy, he must promise never to ask or expect me to go 
to the butcher’s.” 

Three months passed by and Ada, although she had 
neither learned to like or enter into domestic affairs or 
the family life and quiet home pleasures of her uncle’s 
house, dreaded that her visit should draw to a close. Her 
mother had said Edward would be a good match for Ada 
now, and Minnie had not failed to ‘‘ hope Ada would soon 
announce she was to have another beau frére.” However, 
though Edward was kind and attentive, treating her with 
every respect due to a guest, and with the same brotherly 
attention as his sisters, matters drew no nearer the de- 
sired consummation, and Ada’s heart ached and was 
heavy. She did not know why it was that one evening 
this well-beloved first-born son of the house took his 
mother’s arm and led her, with that chivalrous respect so 
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seldom shown to parents now-a-days, to a little room 
which was her own peculiar place of retirement and study, 
and there sitting down by her side, and laying his fine 
head on her shoulder, said, ‘Mother, I have come for 
counsel, and, perhaps, pity.” 

“You shall have both, my dear. I am afraid I can 
guess the nature of your perplexity and trouble.” 

“ Afraid! that damps my courage. Yet I know not 
why it should, for at whatever cost I have determined 
to follow your advice. Have you guessed, then, that I 
have been cherishing something more than cousinly re- 
gard for Ada?” 

‘“¢Yes, my boy, I feared so; and have bitterly re- 
proached myself for laying a snare in your path.” 

“Oh! not so; and,” he continued, in an earnest, 
pleading tone, ‘‘ would she not make a good wife !” 

“<T seriously doubt it. She is devoted to dress and 
pleasure, and has a positive antipathy to domestic affairs ; 
besides—” 

‘‘She is young, mother ; could you not win her to like 
them ?” 

‘‘The difficulty is akin to that of the Ethiopian chang- 
ing his skin. If she knew of your love she might seem 
to acquiesce in your wishes ; but when it became assured, 
the power of early habits and training would re-assert 
themselves, and she would make your married life 
wretched. Lily has a good, true, noble-hearted husband, 
who adores her, and whom, I think, she too, loves in her 
fashion, yet she has never learned to guide the house— 
their ménage, indeed, is a frightful warning, both to 
mothers and would-be husbands. To mothers, that no 
ties, no responsibilities, are sufficient to overcome habits 
of self indulgence ; to husbands, that if they stoop for a 
nettle they must not expect to cull a flower. Ada is 
deeply infected with what I hold to be domestic heresy, 
that servants must relieve a mistress of all trouble 
and responsibility, and virtually take the conduct of 
everything ; that a mistress can only be a lady by confining 
herself to the giving of orders, and that it_is a bore to 
superintend their execution. Oh! my son, I should cry 
with the mother of old, what good shall my life do me 
if my Jacob take to wife one of these daughters of a de- 
generate time.” 

Whilst she spoke with intenseearnestness, Edward had 
risen, and paced the room in a conflict of emotions. At 
length he said :— 

“‘T am glad, mother, that I have given no sign to Ada 
before speaking to you. Iam free, at least, but in heart. 
I wish you could have taken a more favourable view ; 
never saw a sweeter or more winsome creature than Ada. 
Yet I remember one must choose a wife, like the Vicar of 
Wakefield, for such qualities as will wear well. I said I 
would abide by your counsel, mother. As I know yout 
judgment is right and true I will try and keep my word ; 
yet, give me four days, and on Monday we will finally 
settle my fate in this matter.” 

“Try, in that interval, to see with impartial eyes—with, 
indeed, such as mine, seeking before all things your 
happiness ;” so saying she tenderly embraced and le 
him back to the family circle. Ada was singing, as she 
always did, sweetly and correctly. Edward did not go to 
her side, but sat down by his sister Mary, and toyed ab- 
sently with her working materials. 

The song ended, Mary said, ‘‘ Edward, have you seen 
the magnificent cookery-book papa has given me to-day— 
such a treasure ?’ It could not be found. ‘ Ada,” she 
said, ‘‘ have you had it ?” 

‘©Now, Mary, is it likely? When [ study a cookery- 
book it will be because there is no other book in the 
world ?” 

‘‘Why ?” asked Edward, rather shortly. 

She liked him very much, and, with something more 
than the impulse of vanity, wished that he might love 
her, and she answered very gently, and in a tone of re- 
serve :— 

‘“‘T don’t like cooking ; it is hot, sickening work, and 
only fit for people who have been roughly brought up- 
Besides, uneducated people can do such work ; why 
should ladies of taste and refinement undertake it ?” 

“For the best reason, that their taste and refinement 
will produce results which could never be reached by 
minds of a lower order. And in these days there is the 
additional reason, that if you cannot cook yourself you 
can hardly teach those ignorant, unscientific persons who 
demand such unreasonable wages for spoiling your food 
and digestion.” 

‘‘T’'m very sorry I cannot agree with you, cousin. 
Those ignorant cooks to whom you refer must be sent to 
schools of cookery, and not expect ladies, who have othet 
and higher duties, to be their instructresses. T assure you 
it is out of fashion now for ladies to go into the kitchen. 

“TI believe,” he said, with slight irritability, ‘a 
womanly duties are going out of fashion. But suppose it 
is shortly announced that the most fashionable thing going 
is for ladies to make the pies and puddings, shall you fa 
in with it ?” 

‘‘ No, no, and a hundred times no ;” and then she sang) 
lightly, 

‘‘ T won’t be a cook, I can’t be a cook, 


I’m too fond of pleasure, and I won’t be a cook !” 


‘¢ Since you have given us a song,” laughed Edward, 
“T will reply by a quotation from Lucile very much to the 
purpose :— 

We may live without poetry, music, and art ; 

We may live without conscience and live without heart ; 
We may live without friends ; we may live without books; 
But civilised man cannot live without cooks. 


We may live without books—what is knowledge but grieving * 
We may live without hope—what is hope but deceiving? 

We may live without love—what is passion but pining? 

But where is the man that can live without dining? 


So you see, Ada, you are just striking out of your list the 
one indispensable accomplishment.” ; 

‘* He was a greedy creature who wrote that,” she cried. 
‘T hope if he is not already married he will unite be 
self at once to his cook, and that she will stuff him untt 
he is glad to go without his dinner.” 

_ “Seriously though,” said Edward, endeavouring is 
imitate her tone of banter, whilst more than one of the 
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ay ud that it covered strong emotion ; ‘if you 
affair, pp poor man, shall you not try to like domestic 
73 
will Of course ; but I hope, when I have a husband, he 
Wish me to be his companion, not his cook, and that 
® Won't be so very poor as to require me to drudge.” 
ee Subject dropped. Edward felt that whilst she re- 
in ro household duties in the light of drudgery, argu- 
Bi was wasted. Still, the struggle in his heart was 
: Over. Ada was so sweet, so winsome, so fragile, was 
reasonable to expect her to come in rough contact with 
'¢ hard realities even of domestic life ? Ought she ever 
° Soil those dainty fingers, or be anything in the home 
ut the beautiful fairy, commanding ‘and obeyed by all ? 
ught she not to be surrounded by every comfort and 
Uxury the world afforded ; to be always waited on and 
poe? How much income would that take? Revolv- 
oa these things in his mind he lay half the night feverish 
. Wretched, and the morning still found him undecided 
ee his future course. With great self-command, how- 
. er, he met Ada at breakfast, betraying in no way the 
ate of his feelings—resolved to wait the four days at 
Aeald and then even to try and abide by his mother’s 
unsel ; only he felt he could not go on seeing Ada and 
hi Safe, and that he had better get his father to assign 
r ™ a business journey. It was a sore struggle—prudence 
ssh love ; the gratification of a present passion at the 
af of life-long repentance. How few conquer under 
Ich temptations ; how inadequate the weapons seem for 
h a ntensity of the fight! During the brief interval he 
ae Allotted to himself, Edward narrowly observed his 
Ses and though nothing of her beauty, nothing of her 
“ Cetness was iost upon him, strove to make his notes 
20 unbiassed spirit. , 
ni Oh !” he sighed, as he lay down to rest on the third 
Ight of his probation, ‘‘she is but a pretty toy ; a man 
eke not only have heart, hand, and competence to 
el her, but 5,0002. a-year at least !” : 
other,” he said, when he again sought her in her 
oom, ‘itis allover. Iseeit would not do. I love 
Well, and should love her better, but that I fear the 
ma scduences. I shall go away to-morrow for two or three 
thonths, and.shall get over it by the time I return, and 
€n, too, Ada will have gone home.” 
with d so Mrs, Heath was justified in the spirit of wisdom 
ah Which she had accredited her son; but that night 
ee thanked God as for a great deliverance, and resolved 
ne again to place a like temptation in the way of her 
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on hree months went by and yet Edward Heath had not 
io Umned, and his father began to hint that the Leeds 
rene, was somewhat prolonged this year. “Yes,” he 
at ote to his mother, “1 must plead guilty to my father’s 
Sertion that the business here has been long in doing. 
Wie indeed, I have not dawdled until the Jast month. 
y have I done so at all, mother mine? I have told 
You often how much at home I have been with your old 
ends the Wilmots, and I am sure I have mentioned 
at their eldest daughter, Isabel, is a sweet girl. Two 
fars younger than myself, not exactly pretty, but with a 
‘alm, thoughtful face and beautiful brown eyes. And 
She 18 just such a housewife as our Fanny, and has, besides, 
Cultivated tastes ; sings well, too, and charms everybody 
€n she reads aloud. I have no doubt now, not one— 
“m so sure that I scarcely feel I need ask your advice— 
Y, that for my sake you will take her to your heart as 
aughter. There is no glamour of beauty or fascination 
Manner now; I have perfect confidence in the object 
aay. choice, as I never could have had in that other 
thie girl, who, for a time, enchained my fancy. In 
S one, my Isabel, I know the heart of her husband may 
Safely trust.” 
li hen Ada heard of Edward’s engagement, she bit her 
= a Until the blood came, and it was a long time ere she 
alr ned her composure. ‘‘ They all hated me ; they were 
she *nemies, every _one, and would not let him love me,” 
eu cried, in the bitterness of her spirit. It never oc- 
t oe to her, that it was within the limits of possibility, 
t] € might have discovered for himself, that between 
here was noue of the “suitability of mind and pur- 
. Which alone can render marriage happy. 
18, however, is one of the last considerations to 
t he girls in these days. They feel they must accept 
thei sat offer backed by the necessary means, and that 
as is Shaking down together ” in life is so unimportant 
© be quite safely left to chance. 
(To be continued.) 


WITH THE FLOWERS IN MAY. 
By ANNA GRAHAM. 

On, tell me not of the light of gems, 
Of the flashing of courtly diadems ; 

can show you gems that are fairer still— 
Gems that the lowly may wear at will— 
Gems that will beam by the humblest hearth 
As brightly as if for the kings of earth. 


They cluster wild by the brooklet’s rim, 
n the greenwood windings lone and dim, 
n the sunny slopes, where the children play, 
n the wind-swept uplands far away ; 
hey cheer the roadside, they gladden the home, 
ey meet us in beauty where’er we roam. 


They come to us sweet in the city’s din, 

id the toil and care, the strife and the sin ; 
ey touch but a link of memory’s chain, 
mo See ! we are children once again ; 

nd a mother’s prayer, a mother’s tears, 
Te powerful still through the mist of years. 


aey bring sweet thoughts to the couch of pain, 


nc the failing hope is made strong again ; 
ora Whisper breathes through their beauty rare, 
Sha eter 8 love and a Father's care. _ 
' €, who watches these fair frail things, 
ot shelter us with his mighty wings ? 


way star the turf where our sleepers lie, 
& the silent lip and the beamless eye, 
Of . token comes on their fragrant breath 
a atiafal land that knows not death. 
’ ers, sweet flowers, fair and free ! 
What monarch of earth has gems like thee ? 


(Essnps ad Shetches. 
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APRON-STRINGS. 
(From the Saturday Review.) 


‘\ MONG other classifications, the world of men and 
women may, be divided into those who wear aprons 
and those who are tied to the strings thereof, those 
who determine the length of the tether, and those who 
are bound to browse within its circuit, those who hold 
the reins and those who go bitted. All men and women 
are fond of power, but there is a wide difference in the 
ways in which they use it. To men belong the grave 
political tyrannies at which nations revolt and history 
is outraged, to women the small conventional laws framed 
against individual liberty by Mrs. Grundy and society ; 
men rule with rods of iron and drive with whips of steel, 
women shorten the tether and tie up close’to apron, 
strings ; men coerce, women forbid. In fact, the differ- 
ence is just that which lies between action and negation, 
compulsion and restraint ; between the masculine jealousy 
of equality, and the feminine fear of excess. If men 
debar women from all entrance into their larger sphere, 
women try to dwarf men’s lives to their own measure, 
and not a few hold themselves aggrieved when they fail. 
They think that everything which is impossible to them 
should be forbidden to others, and they maintain that to 
be a lamentable extreme which is simply in excess 
of their own powers. Not content with supremacy 
in the home, which is their own undisputed domain, 
nor satisfied with binding on men the various 
rules distinguishing life in the drawing-room, the dining- 
room, and the breakfast-parlour, they would, if they 
could, carry their code outside, and sweep into its narrow 
net the club-house and the mess-table, the billiard-room 
and the race-course, and wherever else men congregate 
together, delivered from the bondage of feminine conven- 
tionalities. or almost all women have an uneasy feeling 
when their men are out of sight, enjoying themselves in 
their own way. They fear on all sides—both bodily harm 
and moral evil; and regard men’s rougher sports and 
freer thoughts as a hen regards her wilful ducklings when 
they take to the water in which she would be drowned, 
and leave her high and dry lamenting their danger and 
self - destruction. The man they love best for his 
manliness they would, in their loving cowardice, do their 
utmost to make effeminate ; and while adoring him for 
all that makes him bold and strong in thought as well as’ 
in frame, would tie him up to their apron-strings, and 
keep him there till he became as soft and narrow as 
themselves. Not that they would wish to do so; if you 
asked them they would tell you quite the contrary ; but 
this would be the result if they had their own way, their 
love being at all times more timid than confident. 

To home-staying women, a brilliant husband courted 
by the world, and loving what courts him, is a painful 
cross to bear, however much beloved—the pain, in fact, 
being proportionate to the love. Perhaps no life ex- 
emplifies this so much as Moore’s. Poor “ Bessy” | 
suffered many things because of the looseness of the 
apron-string by which her roying husband was tied, and | 
the length of the tether which he allowed himself. 
Farfallone amoroso as he was, his incessant flutterings out 
of range and reach caused her many a sad hour; and in 
after years she was often heard to say that the happiest 
time of her life was when his mind had begun to fail, for 
then she had him all to herself, and no one came in between 
them—no great world swept him away to be the idol of a 
salon, and left her alone at home casting up her accounts 
with life, and quaking at the result that came out. 
When the brilliancy and the idolatry came to an end, 
then her turn began ; and she tied up her dulled and 
faltering idol close to her side for ever after, and was 
happier to have him there than when he was at his 
brightest and a rover. Many a wife has felt the same 
when sickness has broken down the strong man’s power 
to a weakness below her own, and made her, so long the 
inferior, now the more powerful of the two and the 
supreme. She gathers up the reins with that firm, tight 
hand peculiar to women, and ties him to her apron- 
strings so that he cannot escape. It is quite a matter of 
pride with her that she has got him into such good order. 
He obeys her so implicitly about his medicines, and going 


to bed early, and wrapping himself up, and avoidance of 
draughts and night air, that she feels all the reflected 
glory of one who has conquered a hero. The Samson 
who used to defy the elements, and break her careful 
strings like bands of tow, has at last laid his head in her 
lap, and suffered himself to be covered by her apron. It 
is worth while to have had the anxiety and loss of his 
illness for the sake of the submission resulting ; and she 
generally ends by gaining a hold over bim which he can 
never shake off again. It is pitiful, though, to see the 
stronger life thus dwarfed and bound ; but women like 
it, and while the need for it lasts men must submit. The 
danger is, lest the habit of the apron-string should be- 
come permanent ; for it is so perilously pleasant to be 
petted and made much of by women, that few men 
can resist the temptation when it offers ; and many have 
been ruined for the remainder of their days by an illness 
which gave them up into the keeping of wife and sisters 
—those fireside Armidas who will coddle all the real man- 
liness out of their finest heroes, if they are let. If this 
kind of thing occurs at the break of life, the mezzo cam- 
mino between maturity and age, it is doubly difficult 
to throw off; and many a man who had good years of 
vigour and strength before him if he had been kept up to 
the mark, sinks all at once into effete senility because his 
womankind got frightened at that last small attack of his, 
and thought the best way to preserve him from another 
was to weaken him by over care. 

Perhaps the greatest misfortune that can befall a man 


is to have been an only son, brought up by a tender and 
timid widow mother. It is easy to see at a glance among 
a crowd of boys, who has been educated under exclu- 
sively feminine influence. The long curled shining hair, 
the fantastic tunic—generally a kind of hybrid between a 
tunic and a frock—the lavish use of embroidery, the soft, 
pretty-behaved manner, the clean, unroughened hands, all 


mark the boy of whom his mother has so often wished 
that he had been a girl, and whom she has made as like a 
girl as possible. His intellectual education has been as 
unboylike as his daily breeding. Mothers’ boys are 
taught to play the piano, to amuse themselves with paint- 
ing or netting, or perhaps a little woolwork in the even- 
ings—anything to keep them quietly seated by the family 
table, without an outbreak of boyish restlessness or in- 
convenient.energy ; but they are never taught to ride, to 
hunt, to shoot, to swim, to play at cricket, football, or 
billiards, unless there is a stalwart uncle about who 
takes the reins in his own hand at times, and insists 
on having a word to say about his nephew’s education. 
There is danger in all, and evil in some, of these 
things; and women cannot bear that those they love 
should run the risk of either. Wherefore their boys are 
modest and virtuous truly, but they are not manly ; and 
when they go out into the world, as they must sooner or 
later, they are either laughed at for their priggishness, 
or they go to the bad by the very force of reaction. 
The mother has allowed them to learn nothing that will 
be of any use to them, and they enter the great arena 
wholly unprepared either to fight or to resist, to push 
their own way or to take their own part. They have been 
kept tied up to the apron-string to the last moment, and 
only when absolutely forced by the necessity of events 
will she cut the knot and let them go free. But she holds 
on to the last moment. Even when the time comes for 
college life and learning, she often goes with her darling, 
and takes lodgings in the town, that she may be near at 
hand to watch oyer his health and morals, and continue 
her careful labours for his destruction. The chances are 
that a youth so brought up never becomes a real man, oF 
worth his salt anyhow. He is a prig if he is good, a de- 
bauchee of the worst kind if he kicks over the traces at 
all. He is the more likely the first, carrying the mark 
of the apron-string round his wrist for life. Like a tame 
falcon used to the hood and perch and the lure home, no 
matter what the temptation of the quarry afield, he is 
essentially a domestic man, at ease only in the society of 
women ; a fussy man, a small man, delicate in health, and 
with a dread of strong measures, physical, political, or 
mental ; a crochetty man, and given to passing quackeries, : 
but not a man fit for man’s society, or for a man’s work. 
When there are many boys, instead of only one, in a 
widow’s family, the opposite of all this is the case. As 
soon as they have escaped from the nursery, they have 
escaped from all control whatsoever; and if one wants 
to realise a puerile pandemonium of dirt, discomfort, 
noise, and general disorganisation, the best place in the 
world is the household of a feeble-spirited mother of many 
sons, where there is no controlling masculine influence. 
Daughters, who are naturally and necessarily tied up 
to the mother’s apron-string, suffer occasionally from 
too tight a'strain ; though certainly it is not the fault of 


-|the present day that girls are too closely fettered, too 


home-staying, or subdued. Still, every now and then 
one comes across a matron who has crushed all indi- 
viduality out of her family, and whose grown-up 
daughters are still children to her in go-carts and leading- 
strings. They may be the least attractive of their sex, 
but a mother of this kind has one fixed delusion respect- 
ing them—namely, that the world is full of wolves eager 
to devour her lambs, and that they are only safe when 
close to her maternal apron and browsing within an inch 
of the tether stake. These are the girls who become 
hopeless old maids. Men have an instinctive dread of 
the maternal apron-string. .They do not want to marry 
a mother as well as a wife, and to live under a double 
dominion and a re-duplicated opposition. It is all very 
well to say that a girl so brought up is broken in already, 
and therefore more likely to make a good wife than many 
others, seeing that it is only a transfer of obedience. 
That may do for slaves, who cannot be other than slaves, 
whoever is the master ; but it does not do for women who 
see their friends freer than themselves, and who might, 
if fate had sc ordered it, been free too. The chances 
here are, as with the mothers’ boys, that the girl kept too 
close to the apron-string during her spinsterhood, goes all 
abread so soon as she gets on the free ground of matri- 
mony, and lets her liberty run into licence. Or she keeps 
her old allegiance to her mother intact, and her husband 
is never more than the younger branch at best. Most 
likely he is a usurper, whom it is her duty to disobey in 
favour of the rightful ruler when they chance to come 
into collision. 


Amusing Homacrt to Art.—On Monday, the 19th ultimo, 
about three o'clock in the afternoon, an amusing incident oc- 
curred in the British Museum. It appears that three young 
ladies, apparently sisters, and of the respective ages of from 
nineteen to twenty-two or twenty-three years, were passing 
along taking the greatest interest in every thing they saw. 
At length they chanced to come upon asleeping Cupid. There 
he lay, with a most delicious dream-smile on his face. They 
gathered round him, and, with the true sympathy of women, 
soon began to'smile also. ‘‘ What a sweet child !” exclaimed 
one. ‘*Whata dear lovely boy !” sighed another ; and they 
gazed and revelled in silent ecstasy over this embodiment of 
the sculptor’s genius. But the eldest of the three certainly 
put the climax on _the whole, for, without any idea of the 
possibility of the thing, or the logical sequence of what she 
was about to say, she breathed forth, “‘ What a handsome man 
he would have made!!!” We put three notes of admiration 
to this whispered expression, so warm and intense was the 
feeling that ushered it into the world. What next and next? 
Why, they all looked silently at each other, and at the 
dreaming marble before them, when, with that touch of 
nature which is said to make the whole world kin, they each 
bent over the sleeping God of Love, kissed him in turn, and 
went away, with lingering looks behind. Like most other 
mundane joys, it had, however, its, shadow—but very light ; 
in fact so lightly did that shadow fall at the blissful moment 
that those poetical daughters of Eve will not have known of 
its existence until they read these lines. ‘To be plain, then, a 
young art-student was quietly ensconced behind a group of 
statuary, sketching something before him, and perfectly hidden 
from the sight of the ladies. When he saw the unusual turn 
which affairs had taken, he crouched down, and almost hid 
himself in his boots, Poor fellow, what a Barmecide feast 
was his !— 

But time at last brings all things even,— 
And if we do but wait the hour. 


To him our readers owe the discovery.— Builder, ! 
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A SERIES OF OCCASIONAL PAPERS. 
By A. H. Watt. 
TII.—Poverty sanp ‘ Pot-BOILERS.” 
Dedicated Respectfully to our 


Art Critics. 


~T in the garden we were sitting together once more, 


in kindly fellowship many years ago, when we were 
young bachelor 
up-hill paths. Ah! those were our good old times. 
‘England was merry England then,” and as we were 
quietly talking of the cares and pleasures, few prizes and 
many blanks, of an artist’s career, the pleasant bygone 
days came back, and our hearts glowed within us as we 
talked. 

In those past days we dwelt in the lowliest haunts of 
Bohemia, occupying the cheapest but loftiest of dwelling- 
places, and living on the humblest fare. But in careless 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


gloom like black-hooded mourners bending over unseen 
graves. The twilight pensiveness was stealing into our 
hearts. Then said one of these three friends, with a sigh 
and in a low voice, “It is a very fortunate and pro- 
vidential thing that every earnest artist, whether he is a 
very great or a very small one, has that delight in his 
work which physics pain. This shedsa ray of consolation 
through the deepest gloom of neglect and obscurity.” 

‘‘Tt was neither neglect nor obscurity nor overwork, 
but the terrible uncertainty of a precarious income, with 
the anxieties and cares due to it, that killed poor af 
said my other friend. 

And then remarked friend No. 1, ‘‘ Jean Paul Richter, 
writing as no mere theorist, but of what he had known 
only too well, said ‘What is poverty that a man should 
murmur under it? It is but ag the pain of piercing a 
maiden’s ears, and you hang a precious jewel in the 
wound.’” 

‘“‘ There was a time,” said I, ‘‘ when we three were much 
poorer men than we now are, but were we less happy ? 
We enjoyed health of mind and body, eat our humble 
food with a good appetite and a hearty relish, slept well 
in our mean lodgings, and repaid the scorn of the rich 
and proud with a scorn more Jofty than their own. With 
Michael Angelo we could each of us then say :— 

I, from the blind and faithless world aloof, 
Nor fear its censure, nor desire its praise.” 
‘¢ Can we say as much now ?” 

‘Ah! my dear boy, we are no longer what we were,” 
said friend No 1, “‘ or we might say as much still.” 

‘Look you,” said friend No. 2, knitting his black 
brows, with a look of painful earnestness in his fine dark 


eyes, ‘*the fact is we were not poor men then. We did 
not know what poverty really is. Our unity was our 
Hear me 


strength ; our ignorance was our happiness. 
out ; I know what you would say, for every penny piece 
we then earned we now earn pounds. But poverty means 
more than money implies, it is simply a want of content. 
And how can we be content? When you emerge from 
the mere quiet plodding of your studentship and a strong 
sense of power grows up within you, when your vain, 
fond dreams of great achievements are ever broken by 
the cravings of daily wants; when the landlord’s rent, 
the Queen’s taxes, the baker’s and the butcher’s bills, 
tailors’ and dressmakers’ bills, doctors’ bills, and the 


in the dying twilight, as we had often sat together | thousand and one other demands of a wife and family crowd 


about you like hungry wolves, only kept from eating you 


artists toiling at the beginning of our long} and yours all up by draining your purse, drop by drop, of 


its golden blood; when you are always at that mono- 
tonous old millstone, grinding out ignoble pot-boilers,* 
how can you, an artist, with allan artist’s fervent aspira- 
tions and instinctive cravings for great doings—how can 
you be content? ‘Little Johnny is ill and must go to 
the seaside ;’ ‘all the children want new winter cloth- 
ing ;’ ‘the heat will kill those poor little darlings, dear, 
if we don’t contrive to get them some lighter clothing ;’ 
‘I must get Annie and Arthur and myself some new boots 


jollity, with perfect freedem and independence, glorifying | this week, dear, scarce as our money is, or we shall all 


our shabby coats and down-at-heel boots, laughing at 
privations and struggles as if they were capital jokes ; un- 
known, uncared for, uncaring, we lived our happy, inno- 
cent lives. I fancy we were rather proud of our poverty 
than otherwise. I know we used often to talk of it in 
connexion with that of other—hem ! great artists. I can 
remember how we used to realise to our imaginations, as 
we wandered out together after sunset, with the odours of 
oil and turpentine lingering about us, the obscure potter, 


be ill for want of outdoor exercise and fresh air.’ These 
and such-like things are the sharp spurs which are always 
in your lacerated and bleeding sides, and you, sick at 
heart, labour drearily and wearily on all through the day, 
and half into the night, week after week, year after years 
pining all the time to realise those bright, sweet dreams 
of wkat you might accomplish if you had but the neces- 
sary time and the equally necessary peace of mind. And 
then, crowning joy of all, you can scarcely read a critique 


Correggio, and his long, lonely struggle, uncheered by | on a picture gallery without finding yourself and others 


sympathy, companionship, or appreciation ; Barry, earn- 
ing a bare subsistence, and too frequently suffering in 
solitude and neglect the pangs of extreme want while 


like you savagely abused in it, by some fellow whose 
knowledge of art is nil, for frittering away God’s noblest 
gifts on mere toys, for traitorously degrading your beau- 


decorating gratuitously the great room of the Society of | tiful profession, and lowering the national standard of 


Arts; Blake, the spirit-seer, and his faithful ‘‘ dark- 
eyed Kate,” steeped to the very lips in poverty, but 
loving and happy to the last; Spagnoletto, and many 
another brave one who fought out manfully the great 
battle for fame, and triumphed against fearful odds. 

Then our talk was of victories, but now we had met 
together, older and wiser, our twilight talk was of defeat 
and danger, of hairbreadth escapes and of the dead and 
wounded in that great, hard, cruel battle on the steep 
hillside. 

‘¢ We know the ships that come with streaming pennons 

nto the immortal ports ; we know but little of the ships 
that have gone down at sea.” * 

We spoke mournfully of one old comrade’s fate, 
recalled his patient industry, his kindliness, and his un- 
wavering perseverance. We laughed at his work—it was 
so awfully queer. But our hearts glowed when we each 
at once praised his faith and the steady English pluck 
which carried him bravely on long after we knew him to 
be hopelessly beaten. Mockery and insults he reaped in 
plenty from those who scorned him for his want of success, 
but neither knew how bitter and cruel they were, nor how 
hard and well fought, and with what generous and noble as- 
pirations he was wearily fighting out his joyless life. Our 
gentle little friend was the sole support of aged parents, 
whom he kept at the expense of constant self denial and 
hardships, and one of us three knew him as the hero of a 
romance which would read like a poem—a right noble 
and glorious hero. Buried with him in his obscure and 
humble grave was the miniature of one who loved him in 
secret, as he knew, but who never knew how passionately 
her Jove was returned. Honourably and firmly, at any 
Sacrifice, he resolved never to speak of love until he saw 
a fair chance of making her his wife. Poor fellow! 
that longed-for chance he never saw. One cold evening, 
long after she had become the wife of some one whose 
name he never knew, he turned his dying eyes towards the 
setting sun, and clasping the locket containing her por- 
trait—painted by himself from memory—in his thin white 
han mae a faint but earnest appeal for its being 
buried with him, and then, with a languid smile on his 
pale ae pe eapobes slowly back and died 

He fought like a brave man, lone “; ; 
the hero of a lost battle. > “ong and well, and died 

For awhile after talking of our poor friend’s story we 
sat quiet, pensively watching the day’s last gleam of life 
as it melted into night above trees which looked in the 
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art by carrying out a mere process of mechanical manu- 
facture of things made merely to sell, and so proving 
yourself to be more of the artisan than the artist. 
Pleasant, is it not? ‘These things teach you what really 
constitutes poverty.” 

“Well,” says friend No. 1, with asigh, ‘that is all 
true, my dear fellow, sadly too true, and reminds me of a 
description by Ruskin, of a young artist with a soul 
above pot-boilers. It runs thus: ‘ You cannot conceive 
the sickness of heart with which a young painter of deep 
feeling toils through his first obscurity ; his sense of the 
strong voice within him which you will not hear ; his 
vain, fond, wondering witness to the things you will not 
see; his far-away perceptions of things that he could 
accomplish if he had but peace and time—’ 

‘Just my words,” murmurs friend No. 2. _ 

«*¢ All unapproachable and vanishing from him, because 
no one will ever leave him peace or grant him time ; all 
his friends falling back from him—those whom he would 
most reverently obey rebnking and paralysing him, and 
last, and worst of all, those who believe in him the most 
faithfully suffering by him the most bitterly! The wife’s 
eyes, in their sweet ambition, shining brighter as the 
cheek wastes away, and the little lips at his side, parched 
and pale, which one day he knows, though he may never 
see it, will quiver so proudly when they name his name, 
calling him ‘ our father.’ ” 

“Ah!” said friend No. 2, drawing a long quivering 
sigh, and slowly shaking his head. ‘‘ No, no, that would 
never do! Better wear one’s fingers to the bones and 
grind one’s very heart out for pot-boilers, than see your 
loving, trusting, faithful wife and darling little ones sick 
and ill for want of food and clothing, even if, when your 
poor old worn-out carcase rests at last in its forgotten 
grave, those now pretty little ripe, rosy lips should be 
ashamed to name your name or acknowledge that such an 
ignoble dauber was ‘ our father.’ ” 

Presently one of us quoted Dryden— 


Want is a bitter and a hateful good, 
Because its virtues are not understood ; 
Yet many things impossible to thought 
Have been by need to full perfection brought. 
The daring of the soul proceeds from thence, 
Sharpness of wit and active diligence, 
Prudence at once and fortitude it gives, 
And, if in patience taken mends our lives. 
a a as Se eee eee ee bees cicpeee  e 


* A technical term for pictures, &c., painted slightly and 


sold cheaply to bring in money quickly.—A, W , 


{May 8, 1869. 


For e’en that indigence that brings me low 

Makes me myself and God above to know. 

A good which none would challenge few would choose, 
A fair profession which mankind refuse. 

If we from wealth to poverty descend, 

Want gives to know the flatterer from the friend. 
Want is the scorn of every wealthy fool, 

And wit in rags is turned to ridicule. 


‘And all that is true,” said I. ‘‘ Hunger’s a dreadful 
plague, no doubt ; but who digests or thrives without ?” 
*¢ We once used to think thus in the days of our fairy 
dreams and hopeful fancies—in the glad springtime before 
hard work, night and day, without pause for rest or play, 
with no honour, and small pay, made us sick at heart 
and wearied with our endless round of petty cares and 
fretting perplexities. For my part let me but once see 
the little ones fairly started in life, and I can turn my face 
to the wall, saying, with a sigh of relief :— 
Brothers I have done my best ; 
I am weary, let me rest : 


As thousands now sitting in the twilight of this calm, 
bright day are saying in their hearts.” 

“Well, well, my brethren dear, let us indulge in no 
vain repinings ; life’s battle must be fought out, and no 
brave man should turn his back on enemies, come they in 
what form they may. ‘ Why, soldiers, why should we be 
melancholy, whose business is to die? And as to fame, 
why what is it after all? We may be forgotten ere the 
shoes are old in which some kindly souls will doubt- 
less see our ashes deposited in the suburban cemetery ; but 
a thousand years hence even Raphael and Michael Angelo 
may be no more thought of than are we poor insects of 
an hour. When black care comes let us meet together 
thus, the outer world thus shut out by the curtains of the 
twilight, our hearts thus full of glowing love and tender- 
ness one for another. Theodore Parker says: ‘He who 
never hungered never knew the worth of bread, who 
Wéver suffered nor sorrowed nor went desolate and alone 
knows not the value of human sympathy.’ Come, lads, 
put down your pipes, give me each a hand, now fora 
verse of ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ let it come right from the 
heart with a duly emphasised chorus.” 


‘“¢Ha! ha! ha! Why this is like the brave old times 
returned, good boys! Come, here’s the ale; fill up your 
glasses. Health, strength, and long life to our old 
friend, with musical honours and three times three ! ” 

For he’s a jolly good fellow, for he’s, &c. 
on Ha ! ha! ha! I wonder what the neighbours think of 
at?” 

“‘ Tt’s astonishing how much sympathy and companion- 
ship does in lightening the burdens of the poor. The 
great secret is in not being ashamed of poverty; and 
really it is not necessarily a disgrace. What says the 
French poet, Beranger: ‘In the midst of the most opulent 
society, my poverty was the cause of no embarrassment to 
me, for it cost me no effort to say, I am poor. Ifyou are 
desirous of compromising neither your honour nor your 
independence, learn to say, { am poor.’” 

“Umph! I wonder if Beranger ever said ‘1 am poor’ 
without seeing himself eyed with as much suspicion as if 
he had been detected in appropriating a friend’s purse, or 
intended to borrow what he had no chance of ever re- 
paying, or being insulted with a reluctantly proffered gift 
of half-a-crown ?” 

“¢ For shame, You are growing misanthropical. 
Come, another verse of ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ and then 
we'll go in doors. It’s quite dark.” 
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THE boudoir contained mirrors of all sizes—some of 
silver, others of polished gold, others, again, of brass, 
or steel, or tin. They were usually of a circular or 

oval forn, and were enriched with precious stones. There 
was one generally large enough to reflect the full figure. 
Here, too, might be seen the expedients adopted by an 
antiquated beauty to efface or hide the ravages of time, 
and to preserve the semblance of youth long after the 
reality had departed. As the hair thinned, or became 
unmistakably gray, they wore different kinds of head- 
dress, according to their own taste or the fashion of the 
hour. The three ordinary varieties were the ‘‘ Calien- 
drum,” the ‘‘ Calantica,” and the ‘‘Corymbrium ”—so 
called because it terminated in a point likea grape. It 
was especially worn by women of low stature, as it added 
to their height. In the case of respectable matrons, the 
colour of this false hair was invariably black ; in that of 
courtesans, of a lighter hue and approaching to auburn. 
Then, when the teeth began to decay or to leave an “ ob- 
vious void,” they were replaced with others of bone or 
ivory fixed in gold. 

To preserve the complexion, recourse was had to a 
variety of cosmetics. While sitting in their own apart- 
ments, and, above all, before retiring to rest at night, 
they would cover their face with a paste made of wheat- 
flower, or of crumbs of bread well soaked. Others used 
an ointment made of the suet extracted from the fleece of 
a fat ewe, twice washed and bleached in the sun, but 
still retaining a rank smell. Other cosmetics were more 
costly, and not unfrequently composed of singular ingre- 
dients, the specific virtues of which it is not easy to 
divine. The simplest was a lotion of asses’ milk. 
Poppza, Nero’s wife, used to bathe in milk, five hundred 
asses being kept for the purpose. A certain fluid mix- 
ture much in vogue was obtained by slowly boiling for 
forty days and forty nights the heel of a young white 
bull. Another famous medicament was produced from 
crocodiles’ excrements. Another, again, was a kind of 
paste, in which white lead predominated, that came from 
Rhodes, and imparted a dazzling whiteness to the skin, 
but had the defect of melting in the sun or under the 
action of great heat. There was likewise a preparation 0 
chalk steeped in acid, but which shunned all contact with 
water. Vermilion, too, was sometimes applied. The 
eyebrows and eyelids were very commonly touched with 
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See needle dipped in a paste, the colouring matter of 
tae soot or powdered charcoal, and occasionally 
ate yes of bean paste were employed to smooth the 
Was ee efface wrinkles. An unguent called ‘ psilotrum ” 
ance used to remove hairs from the arms and legs. 
ound es of myrtle and mastic, kneaded in old wine, were 
a etticacious in correcting the breath, as also were the 
€s of myrrh, cassia, and ivy. The skin was, besides, 
ate with pumice-stone, which, when reduced to 
sin th, and thrice calcined, was much esteemed for clean- 
= Fg ; @ teeth. Then, to harden the gums, recourse was 
av . the fat of sheeps’ tails formed into pills, dried in 
cane ade and pulverised. For the same purpose, rose 
part eo cut into small pieces and mixed with a fourth 
im 1 oak gall and a like quantity of myrrh. To hide 
itty €8 on the face, and likewise for the sake of ornament, 
© crescent-shaped patches were much in fashion. 


Home Employment Sa Embellishments, 
WAX-WORK. 
Parr II.—Imrration or Partan Marste. 


SER 
j= will suppose that the subject chosen for our first 
lesson is a white cross, which is to be ornamented 
7 With such flowers as, by association and meaning, 
Y Seem best fitted for the purpose. 
ane have made by a carpenter a neat wooden cross, 
wil oth and well proportioned. The most beautiful size 
afte. © about 10 inches high without the base (to be here- 
er described), the length of the cross-piece being about 
Inches ; in order to have it well proportioned the length 
each arm from its intersection with the centre should 
croc )82me as the space from the arm to the top. The 
~ 88 should be of white wood, one a 
care Croad and half-an-inch thick ; 
pee must be taken to have the ends 
pa €ctly smoothed with fine sand : 
aes The base into which the ———— esl 
5 = is fastened is formed of three | cane 
‘ are blocks of wood, the largest 
ade 5 inches, the next 44, 
“ the smallest and topmost one 
. anches ; these blocks are each 
; ut half an inch in thickness, and . 
‘ €n placed in exact position will 
Shae &regular pyramidal base, as 
niah, by Fig. 1. This, being 
. we must have two good coats 
White paint put on as smoothly i 


ee Possible ; zine paint mixed in -—--——— 
ent ne will answer best. When gee ROK TeS 
on ‘1 dry any little inequalities a te 

the € surface, such as are apt to be left by the tracks of 


Pa paint-brush, may be smoothed by a little gentle 

aping of the blade of a knife or pair of scissors. 

th Nother and quicker method of preparing the cross, 
ugh perhaps more troublesome, is by covering with 


No ite paper, great care being taken that the paper have 
th blisters to mar the smoothness of the surface, and that 
© Paper be joined at the corners without overlapping. 
sha ight or ten small hooks made of brass wire, of the 

=e shown by Fig. 2, should be procured, and 
th © easily made by cutting the wire into pieces 
- — quarters of an inch long, and then bending 
oR end and sharpening the other, or longer 


into th Ow, with a fine bradawl, make incisions 
the pl © wood on each side of the cross, about in Fia.2, 
smal] aces shown in the cut by dots, and with a 
blunt hammer drive in the sharpened point until the 


nd reache 1 
88 seen in Tig Bs the wood, forming a staple, 
Caren these are firmly in their places the 
Wax ih to be covered carefully with white 
o ~, J¢ greatest watchfulness being required 
it Prevent its being overlapped on the edges or sides; 
ing. Ust be neatly joined or smoothed with a mould- 
ig’ P12, so as to show as little as possible how it 
Tather 4. always making the seam on the corner 
also m an on the side or front of the cross. The ends 
ont Stes be finished as smoothly as the rest ; and with- 
Close this care it will not, when completed, bear the 
ba : semblance to marble that we are to aimat. The 
to Bet a!so covered in the same manner, being particular 
blog. 2% the seams of the wax into the centre of the 
: Where they will be readily concealed by the orna- 
Over th Little strips of the wax must be moulded neatly 
€ wire staples. When entirely covered with wax 
Blossy 1 part of the whole with arrowroot until all the 
Powder Ook of the wax is removed; any supertluous 
ence. be brushed off afterwards. 
Wooden 1°" may now be fastened firmly to the dark 
Means Se ase on which the glass shade is to stand, by 
Secure] brads or slender nails, just long enough to hold 
- oe y: In order to do this remove with the point of 
e cent. aenife a small portion of wax from a point in 
ich 1° Cf the lower block forming the white base, 
aw], make. be preserved to be replaced ; then, with an 
0d of : a hole through it, extending into the dark 
© stand, insert the nail, and drive it down 
© this on the opposite sides of the cross, and 
then cover the heads of the nails 
with the little pieces of wax just 
removed ; if they are not entirel 
pte “ ——~ concealed now they will be a en 
el > | the flowers are put on. [See Fig 4. ] 
—— The cross is now ready for orna- 
menting, and may be set aside, 
with the glass shade over it, to pro- 
tect it from dust or accident until 
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a the flowers are prepared. 
Among the blossoms best suited 
_ to our purpose we may mention 
ler roses and buds, hyacinths and 
= buds, daphnes, fuchsias, snow- 


of Nee a le : ; 

j | drops, violets, camellias and buds, 
jasmines, lobelias, and other small 

flowers, with a variety of leaves of 
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pretty shape, which can be arranged in clusters or sprays. 
Ivy, convolvulus, rose-leaves, etc., are mentioned as 
examples. All these flowers and leaves are to be made in 
miniature, except the hyacinths, which should be very 
double, and spreading, size about one inch in diameter ; 
the camellias should be of the same size, and full-blown, 
although they will be less than half their natural dimen- 
sions. There will be required two of each of these 
flowers, with a good variety of the other kinds—say, 
three or four roses—half-blown are prettiest—two clusters 
of sweet daphne with several blossoms in each, and two 
of each of the other varicties, with a corresponding 
number of leaves. 

The wax to be used for all this work must be of the 
purest white, sun-bleached if possible, as it retains its 
whiteness better than the chemically-bleached ; it must 
be thick, usually called double wax, as this is best suited 
for the representations of chiselled marble we are attempt- 
ing. The idea in this branch of wax-work is not so much 
to imitate Nature closely in her delicate touches and semi- 
transparent petals, as to prepare the heavy work supposed 
to be produced by a different kind of tools in a harder 
material. 

Having cut out the flowers or petals from the reduced 
or miniature patterns, rub each one separately with the 
arrowroot before moulding with the pin; the leaves also 
should have their stems covered with thin white wax, 
then place the ends between the two layers used in 
making them, press them well together with the fingers, 
and rub them with the powder. They are then to be 
moulded with the pin in the hollow of the hand, and 
marked, or, in the case of rose-leaves and some others, 
pressed upon the plaster-moulds or natural leaves, the 
wax being slightly warmed in order to facilitate the im- 
pression. As the flowers and leaves are finished they 
should be laid carefully away until enough are done, when 
the process of arranging and fastening them upon the 
cross is to be commenced. In beginning this take a rose 
with one spray of leaves, arrange them tastefully, with 
the leaves projecting beyond the flower, and fasten them 
securely into the top staple on one side of the cross ; if 
the stems do not wedge firmly force in another thickness 
of covered wire, letting the stems extend downward, in a 
graceful manner. Bend the flower and leaves so as to 
stand as close to the cross as possible, and let the stems 
be well concealed, as this will increase the resemblance to 
sculpture. 

Next place other sprays and flowers of different 
kinds so as to extend out towards the arms of the cross, 
fastening them through the staples on the sides 
of the centre space, being’ careful, as before, to 
have the stems well secured, so as not to fall out 
of their proper positions when moved; let the stems 
all point towards the centre. Then insert a spray of 
rose-leaves into the lowest of the four centre staples, 
having the stem downwards ; bend over the leaves so as 
to cover it, and then take one of the camellias or hyacinths 
for the centre, placing the stem in the latter-mentioned 
staple, and drawing it down so as to bring the flower 
exactly into the centre of the cross, thereby covering up 
the stems of the other three sprays. Its own stem may 
be cut off a short distance below the staple into which it 
is fastened, and the rose-leaves of the lowest spray dis- 
posed so as to cover it entirely. 

The other side of the cross may now be done in the 
same way, only varying the flowers so as to have a differ- 
ence in the two sides. If arose is at the top in the first 
case, let a cluster of daphne or jasmine take its place on 
the reverse, and let the centre piece be a camellia on one 
side and a hyacinth on the other. When the upper por- 
tions are finished proceed in like manner with the stem 
of the cross, only using care to dispose the flowers and 
leaves so as to cover the stems and staples well, and using 
the drooping blossoms for this part of the work. 

The white base is easily covered—the leaves forming 
sprays for the corners, and the stems being inserted into 
holes in the wood, made with the little awl. The wire 
stems will enable us to bend the sprays and leaves into 
the positions desired. The flowers can be tastefully 
arranged around the foot of the cross, the largest ones 
occupying the centres of the fronts, and assisting to 
conceal the stems of leaves and the places where the nails 
were inserted. Nothing but taste and very careful 
handling are required to produce a beautiful effect. 

Now that all the ornaments are put on, the whole may 
be brushed carefully with a dry camei’s-hair brush, so as 
te remove all the superfluous powder. Last of all, 
take a spoonful of white frosting, which has been finely 
pulverised, heat it on a clean tin plate or patty-pan, and 
then while hot putit very quickly into a piece of coarse book 
muslin or a fine clean sieve, and dust every part of the 
work with the sparkling powder, having 1t in a warm 
place while the operation is going on. The object in 
heating the frosting is that the particles may be securely 
fixed upon the wax, which would not be the case if put 
oncold. If the quantity thus deposited on the surface 
seems too much to look well, it can readily be blown off ; 
enough will remain to give it the sparkling appearance of 
marble. No particles of it should be permitted to remain 
on the dark stand on which the glass rests. If carefully 
and tastefully done this work will well repay the labour 
bestowed upon it, and form achaste and unique orna- 
ment for the drawing-room. A dark background will 
bring out the effect much more beautifully than if set 
before a white or light-coloured wall. A walnut bracket 
with high back will answer well for the purpose. 


(To be continued.) 


It is becoming the fashion in New York to issue wedding 
invitations with ‘‘no presents” on them. 

A Miser’s Hoarp.—An elderly woman, named _Ellen 
Bennett, who worked as a seamstress, was found dead in her 
cottage, at Chester, the other day. The police found in the 
house two bank books, showing upwards of 7007. to the credit 
of the deceased, besides 2/. 6s. 11d. in cash. Although able 
to earn good wages the deceased frequently begged her food, 
and when found dead she had no sheet or blanket over her. 
There were about the house other indications of her peculiar 
habits. Pins and needles were carefully stowed away 1n small 
packages, and many articles of clothing and furniture had 
lain by for a long time unused. 
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Theatres any Amusements, 


—~.—__ 


Covent GARDEN.—Various Operas. Half-past Eight. 

Haymarket.—Easy Shaving—Home—The Captain of the Watch—Make 
your Wills. Seven. 

AvE.Lpui.—Did you ever Send your Wife to Camberwell?—(At a Quarter 
to Hight) Black and White—Whitebait at Greenwich. Seven. 

Princess’s.—Twice Killed—(At Eight) After Dark—The Secret. Seven. 

Otympic.—Masks and Faces—One Touch of Nature—The Fast Coach. 
Seven. 

Sr. Jamrs’s.—French Plays. Half-past Eight. 

Giope.—Minnie—(At Nine) A Breach of Promise~Brown and the Brah- 
mins, Seven. 

Srranp.—A Widow Hunt—Joan of Arc—Hue and Dye. Seven. 

PRINCE oF WALES’s.—A Winning Hazard—(At Eight) A Lame Excuse. 
Half-past Seven. : 

Gatery.—An Eligible Villa—(At a Quarter to Eight) Dreams—Robert the 
Devil—Ballet. Seven. 

New QueEeEn’s.—My Wife’s Dentist—(At a Quarter to Eight) Seraphine— 
Trying it on. Seven. 

Horzorn.—The Mistress of the Mill—(At Eight) Money. Half-past 
Seven. 

New Royarry.—In for a Holiday—(At a Quarter-past Eight) A Roving 
ee Military Billy Taylor—Claude Du Val. Half-past 

even. 

CrysTaAL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

PoLYTECHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve til 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Sr. JAmrs’s Hatu.—Christy Minstrels; thirty-five performers. Wed- 
nesday and Saturday, Three ; Evenings, Eight. 

St. GreorGce’s HALL, REGENT-sSTREET.—Royal Christy’s ; 100 performers. 
The Largest Ethiopian Troupe in the World. Every Evening at 
Eight ; Wednesday and Saturday at Three and Eight. 

Mapamer Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
May 9. SunpAy.—Sunday after Ascension. 

», 10. Monday.—Clock after sun 3m. 48sec. 

», 11. Tuesday.—New moon 4.7 P.M. 

», 12. Wednesday.—Sun rises 4.15 A.M. 

», 13. Thursday.—Twilight begins 1.12 A.M. 

», 14. Friday.—Oxford Easter Term ends. 

», 15. Saturday.—Oxford Trinity Term begins. 


Our etter Gasket, 


TO THE READING PUBLIC. 

Tue Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) ...... Seevare ti LievOds 
Half a Year 3 sishe Shee Spresteatee so sS.a bed 1 OSROUs 
Quarter of a Year Pry Meeerten, 4an40. 


*,* All Subscriptions payable in advance, by Post-office Order (on 
Fleet-street), to William Freeman, Publisher, 102, Fleet-street, London. 

ALL communications intended for the Epiror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


TO OUR READERS. 

WE shall feel obliged to our readers if they will kindly assist 
in promoting our circulation. They can do this :— 

1. By encouraging their booksellers to order a few copies weekly, 
and expose them in their windows for sale. 

2. By forwarding specimen copies to their relatives or friends 
in the provinces or colonies. 

3. By desiring their friends or neighbours to become subscribers 

Those who reside at a distance from a bookseller can be supplied 
direct from the publisher, WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, 
E.C. And if any of our readers will send us the names of ladies 
who would be likely to subscribe, we shall be happy to forward 
specimen copies free. A stamp, however, should be sent, to defray 
the postage of each free copy. 


Miss S. (Inverness).—1l. The lessons for ladies on colouring 
photographs in oil, about which you inquire, appeared in 
our numbers from October 24 to December 5 of last year, 
that is numbers 101 to 107 inclusive. All these may still 
be obtained of our publisher. We also gave a short series of 
lessons on photographic colouring, ministure painting, &c., 
during February and March of this year. 2. We regret 
that we have not by us the pattern for which you ask, or we 
should have pleasure in forwarding it. 

Bessiz.—We regret that we are unable to furnish you with 
the details you ask for. We saw the Laureate in London 
five or six years age, but his hair may have changed con- 
siderably in colour since then, and we really did not take 
special note as to his eyes. Possibly, however, some of our 
readers may be personally acquainted with Tennyson, as 
with Longfellow, and we therefore insert part of your letter, 
and shall have pleasure in supplying you with any par- 
ticulars it may bring. ‘‘ Bessie” writes : ‘‘ I am working at 
a large portrait of Tennyson in coloured chalks, doing it 
entirely from a small carte. Can you get me any informa- 
tion as to whether his eyes are grey or brown, complexion 
sallow or fair, hair entirely black or at all tinged with grey. 
J find it so difficult to get a good likeness without knowing 
about details. I should also be glad to have the same in- 
formation about Longfellow, with the exception of the hair, 
which one can easily see to be grey.” 

M. G.—White merino is too shroud-like for a wedding dress. 
If you insist on a woollen material, get a lustrous alpaca, 
snowy white, or an Empress cloth. Makeja high waist, 
buttoned to the throat, coat-sleeves, and a trained skirt, 
say two yards from belt to the edge. Trim with a rich 
pleating of white satin, outlining a square about the 
shoulders. Two or three rows encircle the sleeve from the 
wrist to the elbow. A similar pleating is around the edge 
of the skirt. Belt-of satin folds with a bow in front. No 
sash. But such a dress would not do to appear in at church 
even ina small town. If it is desirable that the wedding 
dress and church dress should, for the sake of economy, be 
the same, you had better get a French grey silk. Make 
with plain trained skirt. ‘Trim the high waist and coat- 
sleeves with white lace or folds of satin of the same colour. 
Make a long sash, beginning at the sides, and tied low 
down. Loop the train over this sash when in the street. 

Amory C.—The ‘‘red nose” of young people, where there is 
no local source of irritation, is generally the result of a 
want of exercise or tight lacing. Walk out in the air 
regularly, eat simple but nutritious food, wear a veil when 
the wind blows or the sun burns, and torment yourself as 
little as possible about the matter. A judicious sprinkling 
of powdered chalk on the skin will serve to soften the 
warmth of colour. 

E. DE LA R.—The letter could only be inserted as a paid ad- 
vertisement, in the columns devoted to such announc.- 
ments. 2, We shall be happy to forward free specimens of 
the paper to circulate among your friends if you wish it. 
May we hope to hear again from you on this subject ? 

Mrs. W. W. H.—Black lace that has become rusty and limp 
can be cleaned and slightly stiffened by washing in ordinary 
beer. Do not iron it, but spread smoothly over a black 
surface to dry. Hang in the open air until the odour of the 
beer escapes. Weak coffee is also used for this purpose. 

INQUIRER.—It is not customary for ‘‘ widows,” young or 
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old, to act as bridesmaids. It sometimes happens that the 
bride furnishes the bridesmaids with dresses, but it can 
be hardly said to be ‘‘ customary.” 


Our EXcHAYNGE.—We have forwarded letters to ‘‘Cleo- 
patra,” and ‘‘Tiny Tim.” 

Two communications received for insertion are+held over 
till next week. 


Che Hady's Own saper. 


SATURDAY, MAY 8, 1869. 


MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HERE are many people who affect to be remark- 
ably knowing in relation to the queer matrimonial 
advertisements that from time to time appear in 

the papers, but more particularly in provincial jour- 
nals, remarking, with a sage shake of the head or 
shrug of the shoulders, that they emanate from the 
editor’s sanctum, and are inserted for the sake of creat- 
ing “asensation.” Ofcourse anyone with the slightest 
knowledge of journalism must know how absurd is the 
charge, though one often hears it gravely made and 
reiterated. Only a few weeks ago, for instance, we 
had a most eloquently worded bond jide advertisement 
of the class sent to us froma disconsolate bachelor. 
We declined to insert it, as we have declined before, 
and returned it, with the accompanying stamps, to the 
sender. All papers, however, are not so particular, 
and the result is occasionally most remarkable esca- 
pades. A very amusing revelation, in connexion 
with such advertising, has been made in a case 
heard at the Sheffield Townhall on Monday, when 
three young men, named respectively George Herd, 
silversmith ; Joseph Fidler, silversmith ; and Arthur 
Harrop, of Broomhall-street, were charged by John 
Wilmer Lambert, augur filer, St. Mary’s-road, Shef- 
field, for “‘ that they did unlawfully, maliciously, and 
knowingly, and with intent to provoke a breach of the 
peace, cause to be inserted in a certain public news- 
paper, called the Sheffield Independent, a certain false, 
scandalous, and defamatory statement of libel of and 
concerning one John Wilmer Lambert, and against the 
peace of our Lady the Queen.” The advertisement 
complained of was as follows :— 

To Single Young Women.—A young man wishes to meet with 
a partner for life.—Any young lady feeling disposed, apply by 
letter, Wilmer Lambert, auger filer, St. Mary’s-road, Shefiield. 
Many answers had been received to the advertisement, 
and those given below are average specimens of their 
speHing and diction :— 

Aperil 5, 1869. Sir—seeing Advertisement In the Jnde- 
pendent that you are in Wants a partner for life so i hoffer 
myself as a Candate But Befoare there Is much More cares- 
spondenc I should like an intearew with you. Notes the 
adress...... 

The next young lady says :— 


I write to say that I should be very happy to form an ac- 
quaintance with you. I hope money will be no object, as I 
have only the small sum of 20/. a-year. If you wish to see 
me, will you please to come over to Roche Abbey to-morrow, 
and meet me by the old abbey at three o’clock. Will you 
please wear a green tie, and a cane in your hand, and you will 
know me by wearing a blue dress. I shall have a friend with 
me, but I can disperse (sic) with her when I meet you. Sir, 
I hope you will not decline the offer, as I shall be there if all 
is well.—I remain yours, though unknown, ——. 


The next lady writes a very passable hand, and com- 
mences thus :— 


Wilmer Lambert: The under singed quite feel disposed as 
you call it. Jam considered by my friends good looking, and 
they think I shall make a good wife. I am the age twenty- 
two and dark. If W. L. answers this pleas send carte de 
visite. Address by letter. 


The next letter is couched “ in characters uncouth and 
spelt amiss,” but is very explicit notwithstanding :— 

seeing your advertisement in todays paper seeing that you 
ar wanting a partner for life and as i am wanting the same my 
age is eighteen more pitcelars when we meet if it will be con- 
venient to you to meet me Sunday the fourth at halfpast two 
at Ecclesall Church the top gate at the west end I shall have 
on a violet dress black jacket velvit bonnet black and blue if 
you cant come will ycu please to write, 


The lady next on the list writes very determinedly, 
and evidently meant to secure the luckless Lambert 
for her family, if she could not get him personally. She 
says.i— 


Sir,—I with pleasure saw it advertised in the Independent 
to-day you was in wants of a partner and would be obliged if 
you will acpt Miss A. M. A , tall, dark hair, dark eyes, 
and what the world calls good looking (age 23), or my sister 
who is (24) good looking. A widdow no children. A fortune 
at her own disposal willed to her by her late husband Mr. 
R—.,, or if you would Prefer a light young lady my friend 
Miss ©, M. C —, who is at present residing in sheffield, but 
= scotch, light hair, blue eyes, and affectionate will acept you 
Peete answer pn Sees y, Independent and you shall hear 

rom me— 
know which vou aa not delay as I shall be ancouse to 
The next letter betra, 
disdain for orthogra 
follows :— 


My dear fren Iv Sean in to 


ys a scornful and characteristic 
phy and punctuation. It is as 


Day N ; 
A wife I shall be glad for a Ae ee ere 


very Glad to now you age firs 2 I should li 

you are Good temper My age is 24 visenien z TWetle Lone 
for Life and if you are Really in Wants of A Wife I should 
be happy to seay you after you Have Sent you Liknes and 
then I will meat you at my sisters and then We Will talk the 
Matter Over. Short aquantress Som times makes Long Re- 


pentne [repentance] But I Would Mak you Comforable Wile | formed under the sanction of several of the most dis- 


I Liv and A Little After I am Dead Weakly Incom—P.S. 
Excuse my Riting PS Anserr by Next Post. 


Other letters are from “a _ publican’s daughter 
twenty-three years of age, and as no objection to be 
a Partner if bouth sides sues tgether ;” from ‘the 
daughter of a respectable farmer who will be glad to 
make you welcome any time you come if we can 
make things right,” and several which bear the appear- 
ance of having been written for the purpose of hoax- 
ing the supposed advertiser. 

Mr. Lambert, the complainant, was called, and was 
being examined, when a conversation took place be- 
tween the legal gentlemen and the bench as to whether 
some arrangement could not be come to between the 
parties. Eventually an apology was accepted, and the 
defendants got off on paying the costs, amounting to 
thirty shillings. 


May-day, this year rendered notable to the musical 
world by the Rossini celebration at the Crystal Palace, 
had also its attraction for the denizens of Kast London, 
and particulars of the scene at the Parish Church of 
St. George’s-in-the-East will not be without interest 
even to ladies generally. Some century or more ago one 
Raimes, a brewer, who lies interred in the churchyard 
of the parish referred to, left all his large property for 
the education and maintenance of poor children in the 
parish ; in addition to this he thought of their future 
start in life—at any rate as far as the girls are con- 
cerned, for his will sets forth that on May-day all the 
girls shall attend service at the parish church, where a 
sermon is preached to them, for which the preacher 
receives a gratuity. Then all walk in procession to the 
schoolroom, where in an old metal teapot are placed 
two small packets neatly tied with white ribbon, on 
one of which is written the word “ Prize.” Two of 
the elder girls of the school step forward, and having 
taken the packets from the teapot, give them to the 
rector’s wife, or some other lady of the parish, who 
cuts the ribbon and declares the happy winner, who, 
after being three years in service, is presented 
on her wedding-day with 1002, the stipula- 
tion being that the bridegroom is one who 
has been apprenticed in the parish, The mar- 
riage always takes place on May-day in the parish 
church. Such was the festival observed on Saturday 
last. The children walked in procession from their 
school to the church, each with a bouquet of flowers. 
Beadles in gold and blue, with silver maces, banners 
plentifully scattered throughout the procession, with a 
number of the parochial and neighbouring clergy, 
vested in black gowns and hoods of various colours, all 
tended to enliven the scene. Arrived at the church, 
morning prayer was said, a special anthem was sung 
by the children, and a sermon preached by the rector, 
the Rev. John Lockhart Ross. Afterwards there is 
a good dinner for the children, and later in the after- 
noon another dinner for the churchwardens, clergy, 
and other notables of the parish. On Satnrday, how- 
ever, there was somewhat of a drawback. The will 
says that the bridegroom must be a member of the 
Church of England. This year the bridegroom ex- 
pectant is a Dissenter, and so the rector refused to 
perform the marriage. It is pleasant, however, to 
learn that this incident will not stop the projected 
union. The destined bride has elected to keep her 
chosen husband, and forfeit the hundred pounds. 


A case of considerable importance to ladies and em- 
ployers generally was decided before the Lord Mayor 
on Monday, who interpreted the law in a manner 
that seemed to cause great surprise to the defendant, 
a fact that leads us to think it may not be well under- 
stood by many others. The case was this. A Mr. 
Hughes, dining-room keeper in the Minories, was 
charged at Guildhall with unlawfully opening a letter. 
Caroline Hollings, a servant in his employ, wishing to 
change her situation, inserted an advertisement in a 
newspaper, in which she gave the initials “‘ C. H. D.,” 
and the address of her master as the place where 
letters might be sent. On Tuesday last week she saw 
a postman deliver a letter with those initials, which 
was at once seized by the defendant, to whom she then 
explained how the matter stood. He was very indignant 
and ordered her to leave the house that day, which she 
did. Heopened theletter and refused to give it up toher. 


The defendant, who handed in the letter, acknowledged 
that he had opened it, but said that he considered it a 
great liberty for a servant to use his address without 
his consent, especially as to letters with initials, the 
receipt of which, he said, had never been allowed by 
him even on the application of customers. He also 
complained that he had been subject to much insolence 
from the complainant, and that only was the reason 
for her discharge. The Lord Mayor said the law gave 
a person a right to receive at the address where he or 
she happened to reside any letters addressed in any 
way. The defendant also did wrong in opening the 
letter, which he might have returned to the postman 
if he had felt aggrieved. He ordered the defendant 
to pay the complainant 4s. 6d., being 2s. 6d. for her 
loss of time in recovering her property, and 2s. the 
cost of the summons. 


At length there is to be an Evangelical Sisterhood 


tinguished members of the Evangelical section of the 
Church ; and its promoters are sanguine, and not with- 
out reason, of the most beneficial results to the poor of 
the neighbourhood in which the sisters will work. The 
formation of thenew community referred to, to be known 
as “The Evangelical Protestant Deaconesses’ Institute 
and Training Hospital,’ was celebrated on Saturday 
afternoon, in the grounds of the building which is to 
be the headquarters of the new sisterhood. A lun- 
cheon was given in a tent erected in the grounds, and 
this was followed by a public meeting, over which Mr. 
Samuel Morley, M.P., presided, and in which the Rev. 
Mr. Hale, Vicar of Tottenham, the Rev. T. Binney, 
the Rev. A. Hall, the Rev. Mr. Wallace, Dr. Laseron, 
and others took part. The new institution is an off- 
shoot of an orphan home founded by Dr. Laseron, 
a retired medical practitioner at Tottenham. Some 
time ago, having received many applications for nurses 
to attend the sick beds of the poor, the doctor deter- 
mined to establish a Deaconesses’ Institution. A 
small house at Upper Edmonton was converted into a 
cottage hospital, and soon filled with patients, and 
applications for nurses again poured in. Dr. Laseron 
then made his case public, and soon found persons 
willing to help him. Mr. John Morley gave the 
house and grounds, and built a hospital within them, 
and this was the place opened on Saturday. The in- 
stitution is described by its founder and director as 
“a voluntary association of Christian women for the 
performance of works of active benevolence, such as 
the nursing of the sick and training of the young.” 
The deaconesses wear white caps and aprons, with dark- 
coloured dresses and bonnets. ‘They will attend the 
hospital, the orphans’ home, and other insti- 
tutions connected with them, and will nurse in pri- 
vate families, when asked to do so, upon certain con- 
ditions. They must be addressed as “ sister,” and be 
allowed sufficient rest, exercise, and quietude. Travel- 
ling expenses, board, &c., must be provided, but no 
charge is to be made for their services. The deacon- 
esses are to be of all ranks, receiving maintenance 
from a common fund; private means, however, to be 
left at the possessor’s uncontrolled disposal. Evangelical 
principles, and “a satisfactory recommendation from 
the pastor of the church to which they belong,” are 
mentioned amongst the qualifications for admission. 
It is expected that each sister will promise to remain 
at least five years in the service of the institution, 
unless unforeseen events compel her withdrawal. 
Candidates for admission must be over seventeen and 
not more than thirty-five years of age. They must not 
be engaged to be married nor have any intention of 
making such engagement. The community is modelled 
upon the principles of the well-known establishment at 
Kaiserwerth, on the Rhine, and the lady superin- 
tendent at Tottenham was ten years at that place. 


In this great city, presenting its strange contrasts of 
wealth and poverty, it is not surprising, however 
indefensible they may appear when our costly Poor- 
law system is considered, that cases should sometimes 
come to the surface, which make one’s heart sick and 
faint at the thought of the terrible struggle, almost 
from the cradle to the premature grave, that many poor 
wretches have to endure; but perhaps the most piti- 
able revelations of all are those in connexion with 
poor forlorn women, who have to fight single-handed, 
and often under the overwhelming disadvantages of 
ill-health, or young children, with the Demon of 
Want. It is all right, perhaps, while the strength 
holds out, but when health has gone, God help them. 
It was one of these poor creatures whose career 
supplied the distressing story told at a recent in- 
quest at Chelsea, held to investigate the death of 
a milliner named Elizabeth Wilson, aged thirty-five. 
She had for the last seven years rented an eight-voomed 
house, two rooms of which she occupied herself and the 
others she let to lodgers. Latterly, being very far 
gone in consumption, she had not been able to do much 
work, and about a fortnight before her death the land- 
lord put a broker in possession for the quarter’s rent 
which had just become due. The poor woman was ill 
in bed at the time, but rose and begged piteously of 
the landlord, who was there, that he would be patient 
with her. She did not know, she said, that he would 
come go much sooner after quarter day than he usually 
did. Money was owing to her, and she sent a girl to 
her debtor for payment. The girl went twice, and 
came back empty-handed each time. At last she mus- 
tered enough to pay the broker 27. 10s., leaving bl. 
still owing. The landlord, however, left the broker 1n 
possession. A week afterwards the curate of the 
parish went to the house, found the broker still there, 
and the woman very weak and ill. She thought 
she could do a little work if she could have het 
sewing machine. It had been seized, but re- 
mained in the house; still she was not per 
mitted to touch it. The curate called in the aid of 
a Mr. Dawes, a member of the Chelsea Relief Society- 
Mr. Dawes paid the sovereign needed to place the 
machine again under the control of the poor woman 3 
and he and the curate on that day and the next too 
care to supply her with fuel and food, for she was 


\ 


sadly in need of both, On the Wednesday morning 
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ae Dawes called again and found that all the furni- 
the house had contained was taken away, and 
= eet woman, looking feebler than ever, lay on 

at seemed to be only a bag of rags in a corner of 
a oe on the ground floor. Mr. Dawes, who is an 
aribe erer, sent a couple of mattresses from his shop, 
Tes aes the woman with food, but she died the 
ants is: ay. She had told the curate that, being an 
lane lent of the Hospital for Consumption, she had 
alae. of physic, but that she dared not take it 
- fon)’ as i made her hungry, which she could not 
- to be! The jury found a verdict of “Death 
Sa causes,” and the poor thing was con- 

» We suppose, to a pauper’s grave. 


one Props of distress, we may briefly refer here to 
© of the many valuable institutions of the metro- 
me age fame is not by any means commensurate 
_ the services they render—we mean the National 
stitute and Home for Ladies, situated at 23, 
"ston-road. It was established in 1864, for the 
ane of gentlewomen in reduced circumstances, and 
hat time has quietly but steadily prosecuted its 

800d work. The patron is his Grace the Duke of 
- Cweastle, and many other distinguished persons are 
Clally connected with it. It is intended to aid women 

o education and talent, who have been brought under the 
Necessity of relying upon their own resourcesand energies 
°r the benefit of others, and their own maintenance. 
or this purpose, books are kept containing the name, 
4ge, qualifications, accomplishments, and references of 
each member ; so that all needful information may be 
Sdtained, and a personal interview arranged. No 
Charge for registration is made, Another most im- | 
Portant feature in this institute is, that it shall be a 
Place of reference, to which applications may be nade | 
Y those who have vacant situations. We may add) 
Uther, that on Monday next the fifth annual meeting 
Will be held at Willis’s-rooms, St. James's (the chair to 
rece at half-past two), when the claims of the in-| 
ion will be urged by many able speakers. 
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& SACRED. 
Exeter Hall ” for May. (Metzler and Co., Great Marl- 
T borough-street. ) 
HE current number of ‘‘ Exeter-hall” may be taken as 
arly representing what a magazine of sacred music de- 
Signed for popular use should be. This magazine has | 
t Town off many weaknesses since it started, as regards 
the arrangement of its contents, and the paper and print- 
Ing continued all that the most exacting in such matters 
Could desire. The May part opens with an unambitious 
Ut winsome setting by George Barker, of one of Kirke | 
ite’s gongs. Then comes an instrumental piece—a 
Tanscription by Boyton Smith from Mozart’s “‘ Requiem.” | 
ext we have an evening hymn, by Dr. Neale, simple yet 
fautiful, set to music by R. Redhead, that gives full ex- 
Pression to the calm and hopeful sentiment of the words. 
together, this is a composition that will be learnt off 
B _ brought into requisition in many a Christian home. 
€sides these the number contains a song by Alexander | 
: Cooper, and three studies for the harmonium from the | 
Practised pen of Dr. Rimbault, under the title of ‘‘ Sun-| 
4y Evenings at the Harmonium.” 


te SONG. 

My Secret.” By Berthold Tours. (Metzler and Co.) 
€ composer of the spirited music of this song seems 
also the author of the fanciful and pleasing words. 
a te one or two slight defects, we like the piece ex- 
paitgly—the air is sprightly, tunesome, well accom- 
eed, and neither too simple nor too diflicult for general 

Wging. Any young lady, or young gentleman either, 


to be 
Despi 


| placed. 


Wigh} : 
Shing for anew song not without the most approved 


r . + 
Wy ng-room quota of sentiment, and yet by no means 
= dling, might obtain this. 


ee. INSTRUMENTAL. 

kating”? Tllustration for the Pianoforte. By Berthold 

Tours. (Metzler and Co.) 

Scotland.” Fantasia. By Sayville 
S (Metzler and Co.) 
ag Kating.—In this piece Berthold Tours shows himself 
in Pee a master of the resources of the instrument, as, 
8u, he Song just noticed, he evidenced his capabilities for 
, “cessful ballad setting. ‘‘Skating”—though it can 
th Teely be called difficult, and is certainly much easier 
Ber it looks—requires a light touch and fair manual 
xterity for its efficient rendering. It is worth learning, 


callee is, however, more than can be said of many a 80- 


it 4 B . 
ONnie Stone. 
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Circles is not likely to make any more stir in musical 
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Bartlett’s NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 
Chosen Won Familiar Quotations, crown Syo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Adrift be from Christian Writers, 12mo, 4s. 6d. cloth. _' 
8’ (Raw. qiuany Fonblanque, 3 vols., post Svo, 31s. 6d. cloth. 
ears a = The Double Sacrifice, from the Flemish, 12mo, 4s. 
®orgens’s Ladi rotestant Sisterhood, etc., an Autobiography, 7s. 6d. 
Hood +) En eh Book of Needlework, 4to, 15s. cloth. 
8 Memos ye bochis and Sketches, edited by his Daughter, 2s. 6d. 
UW Children ais, new edition, crown 8yo, 6s. cloth. 
Wert Godwi sebtched in Pencil and Verse, 4to, 5s. cloth. 
Be} adin’s ‘Abb y Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” 12mo, 2s boards. 
ala’s (G4 ) Ro. » a Story by Four Authors, crown Svo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
*) Rome and Venice, Wanderings in Italy, 1866-67, 16s. 
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M. PERRIN, says Galignani, has discovered a new constella- 
tion in-the Terpsichorean firmament, one Signorina Boyyecchi. 
This charming creature, not yet sixteen, displayed such 
wondrous grace that M. Perrin placed her under the care of 
competent instructors, and the admirers of the ballet were 
summoned to a private rehearsal on Saturday night, when she 
out-Ceritoed Taglioni. 

The German actress, Mdme. Olga Von Plittendorff, com- 
mitted suicide at San Francisco on the 6th ult. Her husband 
died recently, and it is supposed her extreme grief prompted 
her to the rash act. 

The sudden death is announced of Dr. Heinrich Kreissle 
von Hellborn, at the age of forty-eight. He is chiefly known 
as the author of ‘‘ The Life of Schubert,” which has lately 
been translated by Mr. Arthur Coleridge. 

We learn from the Musical Siandard that the inauguration 
of the great organ of Nancy (France), which figured at the 
Paris Exposition, is now taking place; some of the best 
known organists of Germany, Belgium, and France assisting 
at this ceremony. The same journal also gives the following : 
The portrait of Handel, painted by Hudson in 1749, and 
given by the composer to his relatives on his visit to Halle in 
1750, has been bought by Dr. Chrysander for 400 thalers, 
for the same society of gentlemen that purchased the con- 
ducting scores some time since, as notified in this journal. 
We understand that the scores and the portrait are to go 
towards the formation of a zollection in commemoration of 
German celebrities. 

The Royal Academy, after due consideration, have fitted 
up a refreshment-room on their own premises, so that visitors 
to the Exhibition will be spared the long-felt inconvenience 
of going out to the street should they require a luncheon. 
The new room is on the western half of the ground floor, and 
has been made to resemble a marquee striped red and white, 
and decorated with crimson drapery. 

Ye hear from New York that Miss Kellogg has reappeared 
at the Academy of Music. 

What is the matter with Messrs. Cocks and Co.’s poets ? 
Now, we have a song entitled ‘‘God bless the Galatea” (one 
of the ships of the line). 

Miss Minnie Hauck has been singing with great success at 
Amsterdam. 

Last week the annual meeting of the Art Union of London 
was held at the Royal Adelphi Theatre, under the presidency 
of Lord Houghton. Mr. Lewis Pocock, F.S.A., the hon. sec- 
retary, read a long report, from which it was gathered that 
the subscriptions this year amounted to 11,1097. 10s. 6d. The 
picture chosen for distribution to subscribers was Mulready’s 
‘*Choosing the Wedding Gown,” in chromolithograph. Lord 
Stanley and the Dean of Canterbury had consented to be vice- 
presidents, and Sir W. Stirling, Bart., and Mr. George Wil- 
liam Reid, of the British Museum, had been elected on the 
Council. The reserve fund now amounted to 14,9117. 14s. 7d. 
The next work of art distributed will be a volume of twenty 
plates illustrative of Charles Kingsley’s story, ‘* Hereward 
the Wake.” 

The old east window in the parish church at Athuret, 
Cumberland, has been filled with stained glass, by public 
subscription, as a memorial to the late Sir James Graham, 
of Netherby. The window. which is 18 feet in height by 14 
feet in breadth, consists of six lights, each of which is filled 
with stained glass, and the effect is very striking. In the 
lower panels are figures of the twelve Apostles, clothed in 
bright-coloured garments of rich and varied hues, Above 
these six other panels are filled with figures of angels, bear- 
ing harps or trumpets in their hands, and clothed in white 
raiment, while in the interstices made by the transverse 
shafts of the window the symbols of the four Evangelists are 
The borders round the figures are in floreated pattern 
and darker tint, so that the light streams mainly through 
the figures themselves, thus increasing the effectiveness of their 
appearance. : 

Mr. William Brough is at present engaged in organising a 
burlesque and comedy company, selected from the different 
London and country theatres, for a tour through the provinces 
during the approaching summer and autumn months. Mr. 
Brough’s avowed object is to represent in the most complete 
and effective manner possible his own recent successful pieces, 
which he has purposely abstained from publishing, that he 
might keep them exclusively for his own company. These 
pieces will be produced under the personal superintendence of 
their author, who will accompany the party on their tour. 

“Died of a concert ” sounds an unlikely verdict, yet this 
singular formula would have been true of a late inquest. A 
few days ago, an elderly man named Allen was found dead. 
It appeared from the evidence that a concert had been given 
at the Rosemary Branch, Peckham, for the benefit of the 
family of a deceased bookbinder, with whom Allen had been 
acquainted. Allen attended the concert, and appeared greatly 
pleased and excited. He got back to his lodgings before the 
rest of his party, and was found lying in the passage quite 
dead, close to his bedroom door. It appeared that the de- 
ceased had suffered from heart disease, and that that would 
account for the excitement of the concert having had a fatal 
result. It was the opinion of Mr. Ward, of Neate-street, who 
made the examination, that this was the cause of death. The 
jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Death from natural causes,” 

Count de Waldeck, of Paris, althongh 103 years of age, has 
sent to the Paris Fine Arts Exhibition, which has just 
opened, a picture representing not fewer than 255 persons. 
The veteran artist enjoys excellent health, and takes strong 
walking exercise every day. He is married to an English lady 
of forty, and has a son aged eighteen. 3 

The organist of Williams College, Boston, has perfected, it 
is said, an invention which, attached to a piano, 18 intended 
to print music as fast as it is played. Tts style of construction 
confines it to the piano, but the inventor contemplates modi- 
fying the mechanism, so that it may be applied with equal 
facility to the organ, and perhaps to the melodeon. 

We hear that Messrs. Hurst and Blackett are about to pub- 
lish a novel by Lady Di Beauclerk, entitled ‘‘True Love.” | 

The principal feature amongst the performances which will 
be offered to attract the public to the new theatre in ee 
William-street, West Strand (the late Polygraphic-hall), w1 
it is said, be light English operas. A very fair srouDen’ 
comedians, burlesque actors, and operatic singers is ales ef 
engaged. The opening burlesque will be Norma, by W. ®. 
Gilbert. t ful and 

Prof. Morley has completed the second set of his useful an 
handy ‘Tables of English Literature.” This set reaches from 
1400 to 1625 A.p., and shows the whole of the noteworthy 
literary productions of each year in its horizontal lines, while 
its successive vertical lines give every author and all his 
works. The tables are a conspectus of English literature, of 
use alike to the student in a lecture-room and the reader or 
writer in his study. In the tables of the later periods, for the 
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student, only the chief books and authors are to be mentioned ; 
but for the more advanced reader supplementary sheets are to 
be issued, showing all the minor men and their works. It is 
very pleasant to take one of Shakspeare’s great years, say 
1600, and run your eye along its line in the tables right and 
left, and see what other literature was brought out alongside 
of his plays. 

The concert given on the Continent by Mdlle. Nilsson, for 
the benefit of the poor in some of the Swedish villages, where 
whole populations are almost starving, was one of the most 
brilliant of the season. It took place at the Salle Herz on 
Tuesday week, and the programme was certainly the very best 
that has for some time been laid before an appreciative audi- 
ence. The salle was crowded to excess, [the diva’s friends 
knowing that she would soon, like those migratory birds which 
spend but one season in one place, wing her flight northwards. 
An incident which delighted all present was the collection 
made by Mdlle. Nilsson through every row of seats between 
the first and second parts of the concert. She threaded her 
way gracefully, holding out a silver plate, and it is needless to 
add that this way was strewn with coins, much less poetical, 
perhaps, than flowers to the diva, but of more practical utility 
to her distressed countrymen. Her smile of thanks to each 
donor will long be remembered. Her toilet was lovely—a 
perfect picture from some antique Sévres model. It was 
turquoise blue train robe, over which a white muslin panier 
tunic, plaited, ruffled, and edged with lace—the whole simple, 
and extremely dignified in its simplicity. The bodice was cut 
square, and a snowy fichu covered the throat, a large bow of 
blue loops fell from the left side on the bosom, a bouquet of 
pink geranium and white lilac in front, with a tuft of the same 
in the light curls of her fair hair. 

On Tuesday night Mdlle. Christine Nilsson made her first 
appearance at our Royal Italian Opera, and the audience was, 
as might have been expected, the most crowded and brilliant 
of the season. Not a vacant place could be seen in the house. 
The opera selected for the occasion was Lucia di Lammermoor, 
and, bearing in mind the signal success achieved last year by 
the popular Swedish songstress as the romantic heroine of 
Walter Scott and Donizetti, nothing better or more appro- 
priate could have been chosen. The reception accorded to 
Malle. Nilsson was one of genutneenthusiasm. She has fairly 
earned her laurels here, and, while compiratively a new 
comer, has become an established favourite with our operatic 
public. Considering her gifts, both physical and mental, and 
the excellent use to which, through assiduous study, she has 
been able to put them, this is not surprising. 

The large number of pictures excluded from the Exhibition 
this year, a considerable number haying been actually ac- 
cepted, and only finally omitted on the ground of want of 
space, has induced a committee of amateurs and artists to 
form a select supplementary exhibition in Bond-street. Mr. 
Moy Thomas will act as secretary. 

The Rossini celebration at the Crystal Palace on Saturday 
was a decided success. The programme consisted of Rossini’s 
music to the ancient Latin hymn, ‘‘Stabat Mater Dolorosa,” 
the prayer from Mose in Egitto, the ‘‘ Benediction” from the 
Siege of Corinth, and the overtures to La Gazza Ladra, Semi- 
ramide, and William Tell. Sir Michael Costa’s march from 
his oratorio, Naaman, was also performed by the special de- 
sire of some one not named. ‘The principal vocalists were 
Madame Rudersdorff, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, and Mr. Santley. Mdlle. Titiens was originally an- 
nounced to sing, but in consequence of an unfortunate acci- 
dent which happened to her during the rehearsal of the opera 
of Roberto, and from which she had not recovered, the public 
was deprived of her services. 


MAY EVENING. 


Ture breath of spring-time at this twilight hour 
Comes through the gathering glooms, 

And bears the stolen sweets of many a flower 
Away to silent rooms. 


Where hast thou wandered, gentle gale, to find 
The perfumes thou dost bring ? 

By brooks, that through the wakening meadows wind, 
Or brink of rushy spring ? 


Or woodside, where, in little companies, 
The early wild flowers rise ; 

Or sheltered lawn, where ’mid encircling trees, 
May’s warmest sunshine lies ? 


New every hovering insect to his place 
Beneath the leaves hath flown ; 

And through the long night hours, the flowery race 
Are left to thee alone. 


Go, then ; and yet I bid thee not repair, 
Thy gathered sweets to shed, 

Where pine and willow, in the evening air, 
Sigh o’er the buried dead. . 


Refresh the languid student passing o’er 
The learned page apart, 

And he shall turn to con his task once more 
With an encouraged heart. 


Bear thou a promise, from the fragrant sward, 
To him who tills the land, 

Of springing harvests that shall yet reward 
The labours of his hand. 


Pass on to homes where cheerful voices sound, 
And cheerful looks are cast, 5 

And where thou wakest, in thine airy round, 
No sorrow of the past. 


And whisper everywhere, that earth renews, 
Her beautiful array, 

Amid the darkness and the gathering dews, 
For the return of day. 


A New Orleans burglar donned female apparel on entering a 
house, and not only secured a good ‘‘swag” but affectionate 
kisses from the young lady of the house, who supposed the 
interloper to be her aunt from the country. 

It is a remarkable though stubborn fact, says a contem- 
porary, that in connexion with the Church of England place 
the vicar, churchwardens, organist, 
schoolmaster, and six members of the choir are all bachelors 
of mature age, some advancing in life. 


———— 


A Succrss UNPRECEDENTED. — MARAVILLA Cocoa IS 
PERrection.—The Globe says: ‘‘ Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla 
Cocoa has achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every 
other Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, 
and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition dis- 
tinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others. For homco- 
paths and invalids-we could not recommend a more agreeable or 
valuable beverage.”—Sold in packets only, by all Grocers. 
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THE continued fine weather in Paris 
has kept the modistes at their wits’ 
ends to invent novelties with a ra- 
pidity commensurate with the exi- 
gencies of their clients, who assail 
Worth and Paugat and other arbiters 
of fashion with singular pertinacity, 
crying, ‘‘ Give, give ; new costumes 
a for the promenade, new toilettes de 
oat visite, de diner, de soirée, de recep- 
tion, and new robes de bal.” But 
with their robes princess and a queue, their jupes Ca- 
margo, and ceintures écharpes, their fichus Marie An- 
toinette and manteaux abbé galant, Parisian modistes 
evidently played their trump cards, and, rendered reck- 
less by success, ventured upon bolder flights. Under 
pretext of reviving certain modes of the last century, 
they introduced the robe bouffante, raising the skirts of 
the upper jupe to within a few inches of the waist, so as 
to form the required ‘‘ gonflement.” We will proceed to 
indicate, however, without further preface, the more 
striking novelties that have actually appeared with the ad- 
vancing spring. 


SPRING DRESSES. 

The newest and most elegant spring dresses are trimmed 
with several narrow flounces, pinked. This style, Le 
Follet thinks, is much the best for short skirts, which re- 
quire to be made scanty, and are generally improved by 
having many narrow, instead of one broad flounce. The 
“*Sultane Anglaise,” striped and chinee, or the same ma- 
terial shot in two colours—grey and ripe corn, violet and 
green, green and maize, rose colour and grey, being some 
of the favourite mixtures—is much used, trimmed with 
flounces of pinked silk of one of the shades. The new 
japonaise silk and the celeste empire are also very 


Fig. 1.—BRAIDED GARIBALDI. 


fashionable, the former having all the richness in appear- 
ance of gros-grain poult de soie, with the durability of a 
faille, and the great advantage of not crumpling. The 
celeste empire is between a foulard and China crape, 
which gives it a silvery appearance, and has a charming 
effect with colours such as turquoise blue, primrose, lilas 
de Perse, rose colour, and a soft green. 

Paniers are still very much worn ; but the upper skirt, 
cut rather long at the back, caught up slightly at each 
side, and made either round, and not drawn in at the 
lower edge, or open and pointed, is daily gaining favour, 
and is certainly much more elegant and becoming than 
the voluminous paniers adopted by some. 

Amongst the most charming walking dresses is one the 
skirt of which was of turquoise blue, trimmed with six 
narrow flounces. Second skirt of faille merdorre, with 
ruche of blue up each side. This skirt is raised at the 
back by the ends of a gilet marquise, which is made with 
revers lined with blue, and edged with a narrow ruche. 

A costume of shot foulard, blue and grey; the lower 
skirt trimmed with a wide plaiting, surmounted by a 
ruche of grey lined with blue. The upper skirt of grey is 
trimmed with two flounces of blue, and four large pouffs 
drawn in at the sides. Plain high body trimmed with a 
ruche like that on the skirt, so as to imitate a square 
body. Mantelle echarpe with a hood, drawn together at 
the waist, and fastened at the back with large bows of 
blue poult de soie. The mantelle is trimmed with a frill 
of ruche to match the skirt. 

A very pretty dinner or visiting dress of mauve faille, 
with a long train ; at the bottom of the skirt are two 
flounces, plaited, one of deep mauve, and the other of a 
lighter colour. _Above each flounce a bias fold, bound 
with satin, This trimming ends at the side under a large 
bow. Body a revers of light mauve, with jabots of lace. 
Long sleeves, open up the back of the arm, 

Another dinner-dress of poult de soie lilas d’Espagne 
trimmed up each side with bouillonnes of the same. A 
flounce of rich guipure, about a quarter of a yard deep 
headed by a bouillon, is placed round the bottom of he 
skirt, and a second flounce, beginning at the waist be- 


hind the bouillons, is carried round the train at the 
back, so as to fall a little over the bouillon. Body 
open to the waist in front, and trimmed with lace. 
Long sleeves, open up the back of the arm. Chemisette 
of lace. 

A third, of shot silk, grey and maize, trimmed round 
the skirt with a bouillonne and two narrow pinked 
flounces, one at each edge. Upper skirt of the same silk, 
making a short square tablier in front, where it ends 
under two long pans, trimmed with a narrow bouillonne 
edged with pink frills. The back of this skirt is open to 
the waist, and forms two long points, the whole trimmed 
to match the rest of the dress. Silk sash, fastened at the 
back with large bows. This dress may be made much 
more elegant by the substitution of lace for the flounces, 
and a satin or crape bouillonne. Bretelles of silk or lace, 
and high body of black or white tulle, complete the ele- 
gant costume. 

For ball-dress, a robe of white foulard, with satin 
stripes. The lower skirt, with a long train, is trimmed 
with four flounces, cut crossway, headed by a band of 
white satin, edged with ponceau, and trimmed with small 
rosettes of white blond, with centres of ponceau satin. 
Panier skirt of foulard, drawn up at each side under 
large bows of ponceau satin, and trimmed with two 
flounces, the heading to match the lower skirt. Low 
body, trimmed with a berthe, repeating the trimming on 
the skirts. 

Robe of pink tulle, composed entirely of narrow flounces 
edged with satin, with a long skirt of tulle entirely cover- 
ing it, and drawn up at one side by a long wreath of 
snow berries. Corslet of pink satin, with a berthe of 
pink tulle, and small wreath of snow berries. 

Skirt of white silk, trimmed with narrow frills of blue 
crape placed so as to touch each other; this trimming is 
carried a quarter of a yard up the skirt, and above it is 
a wreath of roses with leaves mixed with bows of blue 
satin. Above this is another set of frills, about two 
thirds the width of those below. Upper skirt of crape, 
very short in the front, and quite long at the back, 
trimmed with a frill of crape headed by a bouillonne of 
the same, and bouquets of roses and satin bows alter- 
nately. Low body, trimmed with a frill of crape and very 
fine wreath of roses. Sash of satin, tied in long loops at 


the back. 
TIE SPRING BONNETS. 


Fancy and plain straws are coming into favour in Paris, 
according to the authority we have already quoted, in 
which also several striking models are figured. Sometimes 
it isa diadem of straw, trimmed with ribbons and lace ; but 
the style most in favour is a very small fanchon of straw, 
bound at each edge with velvet or satin, and almost 
covered with a large bouquet of flowers. Thus a chapeau 
“Florian” of rice straw, bound with black velvet 
trimmed with a large bouquet on the top of field flowers 
mixed with fine grass. Brides of black lace, fastened by 
a small bouquet. 

A diadem ‘‘ Mary Stuart” of lace straw, surmounted 
by a wreath of blue ribbon bows. Across the diadem is 
a coquille of black lace mixed with corn-flowers and 
wheat-ears. Across the top of the chignon is a. frill of 
the straw mixed with ends of ribbon, rather long. Brides 
of black or white blonde, fastened by a bouquet of corn- 
flowers. 

Chapeau “‘Imperatrice.” A diadem of rice straw, 
bound with green velvet, trimmed with branches of white 
lilac falling on each side, and one very long, like a flat 
feather, across the chignon. A scarf of Malines lace forms 
the strings, which are fastened at the sides by a bouquet 
of lilac. 

A bandeau of rice straw, entirely covered with rose- 
leaves and small green buds. At the side is placed a rose, 
and two long wreaths of buds and leaves are carried down 
the scarf of black tulle. 

Chapeau “ Camargo,” made witha double revers of fancy 
straw disposed en fanchon ; the revers lined with violet 
velvet. A pouff of white lace, in the centre of which is a 
large heartsease, placed between the revers. The lace is 
carried across the back of the fanchon, and fastened by a 
second heartsease under the chignon, 

Diademe ‘* Marquise” of blue tulle, very full, and 
mixed with bows of blue satin ribbon. A rouleau of blue 
satin round each edge. At the side a bouquet of white 
daisies, surmounted by a small gold butterfly. 

A pouff of black lace, serving as a support to a nest 
formed of heath, moss, leaves, and miniature wild Howers, 
such as bluebells, daisies, forget-me-nots, and lilies-of- 
the valley, in the midst of which is placed a very small 
humming-bird, as if in the act of flying from the nest. 
Strings of blonde, fastened by a bow of black satin. 

Speaking generally, ceintures have sacrificed their long 
ends, but only to add to the size and intricacy of their 
already complicated bows. Bonnets merely cover the 
front of the head, it is true, but they;tower aloft with tall 
ruches of satin or tulle, or with double wreaths of flowers 
posed on beds of lace or blonde, or tulle bouillonné, or 
with pyramids of ostrich feathers diversified with the still 
fashionable aigrette. Perhaps, however, the most fashion- 
able chapeau of the season is formed of puffs of lace, net, 
or tulle, on which a handful of flowers appears to have 
been dropped at random, and allowed to rest just where- 
ever they may have chanced to fall; wide net or lace 
strings, which cling tightly to the face, are fastened either 
in a large bow or with a rosette immediately beneath the 
chin, and set the countenance as it were in a frame of 
delicate filigree. The effect when the face is pretty is cer- 
tainly charming. 

Crape or silk tulle is the material of the fashionable 
chapeau, and white is perhaps most generally in favour, 
though light bright shades of colour are very prevalent. 
One chapeau in white silk tulle has its front formed of a 
tall pointed diadem of white flowers, with rose-colour 
hearts and flexible stems that keep them in a constant 
tremor, while a little bird posed beside an aigrette of 
brilliants hovers as it were over the flowers. Another 
formed of a rouleau of white satin, and a large 
puff of white silk tulle, has a diadem of primroses sur- 
rounded by a border of rich lace, which slightly overhangs 
the forehead. The strings are composed of tulle plissé, 
edged on the one side with white satin ribbon, and fasten- 


ing tightly under the chin with a lace bow. Chapeaux 
in white satin are trimmed with a tiny rose and large 
green dragon fly, with diamond eyes, posed at the side, 
and with a mantilla in white silk tulle which fastens on 
the breast. A bonnet in white imperial rep has the edge 
bouillonné, with tulle illusion, in which a little bird of 
blue and golden plumage is nestling ; the tulle strings, 
with a traverse of white satin plissé, are secured at the 
breast with a small tuft of feathers matching the plumage 
of the bird. Other chapeaux, of white blonde or tulle, 
are trimmed with scarlet flowers and buds peeping out of 
green spiked leaves, posed apparently at random, and 
which, more minute in size, are repeated at intervals 
upon the wide blonde strings that fasten under the 
chin with a full-blown scarlet flower. Duplicate 
strings of blonde are tied behind with a bow at 
the very centre of the chignon, and have their 
wide ends falling down like a veil. Many white 
tulle bonnets have frontons of chrysanthemums or rose- 
buds peeping out of beds of moss, or formed of clusters 
of white daisies, forget-me-nots, or budding lilies of the 
valley, or bunches of mignonette, violets, and grapes and 
berries of every shade, from the richest purple to the 
tenderest silvery green. A trimming of white blonde 
lace will generally rise above this fronton, and a plain net 
veil, unattached to the bonnet, and which falls only level 
with the chin, will be tied tightly at the back of the head 
upon the rounded portion of the chignon, having at times 
long ends fluttering in the wind. 

We have other elegant models to describe, but space 
compels us to hold them back till next week. 


THE NEW MANTLES. 

Paris mantles are of every conceivable shape, but cer- 
tain characteristics appear to distinguish nearly the whole 
of them, and these have been admirably summarised by 
an able correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette. First, it 
is requisite that they should be short; next they are 
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generally closed in at the waist; then they must be 
trimmed with deep flounces, usually of black lace ; and in 
four instances out of five they have large elaborate bows 
at the back. Some fall behind shawl fashion, others are 
open at the back up to the waist, while others again are 
open at the sides, and occasionally raised in festoons after 
the fashion of the upper jupe of the robe courte. Some 
are trimmed with lace to simulate a square-cut corsage 
both before and behind; others are slightly open at the 
chest to show the robe ; and others—all these that we are 
now speaking of are in black faye or poult de soie—will 
have mauve satin revers bordered with lace, or a simu- 
lated mauve satin waistcoat trimmed with a row of small 
buttons. If they have sleeves these fit as tightly as they 
conveniently can to the arm, though as many mantles are 
worn without sleeves as with. Several of the latter, save 
their trimming, are mere long vests, fastening with rows 
of buttons up the front. As regards trimming, some have 
wide black lace disposed in fan-like form entirely down 
the back, and fastened at intervals with small satin bows. 
The sleeveless mantles have invariably deep lace falls at 
the armholes, while those with sleeves have usually wide 
lace cuffs. One of the most distingué has received the 
name of the Seraphine. It is without sleeves, fits tight 
to the waist, is bordered at the armholes and elsewhere 
with deep rich lace headed with satin coques, and is 
looped up behind under a ‘‘manteau abbé galant” that 
falls hardly half way down the skirt of the robe, and is 
fastened at the back of the neck with a satin bow. The 
Lavalliere casaque, trimmed with festoons of rich lace, is 
rounded off in front and looped up high bekind—to form 
‘¢ paniers ”—under lappets of lace falling from the neck, 
where it is ornamented with a deep lace collar, while the 
slightly loose sleeves have cuffs to match. A pardessus 
without sleeves, and made with a small pelerine trimmed 
with lace, surmounted by coques, and arranged in festoons, 
has a large rosette in the middle of the back, to which is 
attached a bouffante that falls partly over the opening 
behind formed by the skirts of the mantle—which are 
trimmed to match the pelerine—being sharply rounded 
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off, and which show beneath them at the back an under- 
skirt, bordered with an ordinary flounce, and falling 
almost half-way down the skirt of the robe. 
_ An elegant mantle in blue faye has long lappets hang- 
ing down in front, trimmed with a flounce, with plissé 
eading, and having a narrow edging of lace at the 
bottom. The mantle in other respects resembles a shawl, 
€xcept that it is trimmed all round to match the lappets, 
1a8 simulated sleeves, and is open behind up to the 
Waist, where it is ornamented with the conventional bow. 
collar is formed of plaited ribbon. 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BRAIDED GARIBALDI. 

Fig. 1 represents a very pretty braided body to be 
made in cashmere. It may be black or of any suitable 
colour braided in white, with satin bows of the colour of 
the cashmere. Black has the advantage of being useful 
with any skirt, and at this season of the year a great 
many dresses can be utilised in this manner. If coloured 
it should match the dress or the pattern on it. Silk 
braid should be used. This design may also be followed 
for black braiding on white piqué. During summer plain 
Coloured linen bodies 
braided white or black 
are quite new and very 
pretty, especially butf 
With black, pink with 
black, and blue with 
white. 

AFTERNOON SILK DRESS. 

Fig. 2 is a stylish way 
of making a silk dress 
of any colour, binding 
the scallops with satin 
and laying on folds of 
satin. If the silk is of 
a plain colour the satin 
Should exactly corres- 
pond in shade. But if 
there is a pattern on the 
dress let the satin be of 
the colour of the pattern. 
In the event of more 
than one colour occur- 
ring in the design choose 
the darkest shade. Thus 
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12th rownd.—1 d. ¢., 15 tr., 1d. c. into every loop of 8 ch. 

13th round.—1 d. c. between 2 d.c.,5 ch., miss 5, 1 
d. c. on 6th tr., 7 ch., 1 d. c. onthe 6th tr. on the rose 
petal, 5 ch.; repeat. 


THE GUIPURE STAR. 


The worker must pay very close attention to the de- 
tails for this. Having once worked it, it will afterwards 
come very easy. - 

Make 8 ch. The first of these is called the foundation 
stitch ; make one plain back on the third chain from the 
needle. This forms a small loop called a dot. 11 ch., 1 
plain back on the sixth ; 8ch., 1 plain on the third ; 2 
ch., 1 plain into the foundation stitch. This forms a 
loop with 2 dots in it. Work 5 more in the same way, 
making 6 in all, out of 1 foundation stitch. Cut off the 
cotton and tie together at the back. Cut away the ends. 

2nd round.—Begin with the first loop of the six. 
Make one plain on the chain stitch just above the second 
dot. Make another plain stitch on the chain just above 
the first dot of the second loop of the six. Do not make 
‘it into the loop of the chain stitches, but work into the 
stitch itself. This unites the two dots of the different 
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Un poco andante. 
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In the next row alternate the roses and stars, which 
will be united as before by two points at each side and by 
one point to the row above. 


THE CROSSES. 


Note.—The worker will now observe that where the 
roses and stars are joined there is too wide a space left 
between. In each space work as follows :— 

Make 8 chain (the first is called the foundation stitch), 
1 plain back into the third from the foundation, 7 chain ; 
1 plain quite in between the rose petals, 12 chain ; 1 plain 
back in the 8th ; 12 ch., 1d. c. into the foundation stitch. 
Repeat once, taking up the centre of the star instead of 
the rose. Then repeat twice more, taking up the other 
rose and the other star in the same way. 

None of the chain stitches should be worked too loose ; 
and in these last crosses if they do not set flat reduce the 
7 and 12 chain each one stitch, as the worker’s hand may 
vary alittle. But the pattern should sit well from these 
directions. 

To finish the antimacassar add tassels at the two ends, 
putting a tassel to each rose, and one to each guipure star. 

The strip of five roses is for the width. It should be 

seven or eight long. 


To Make the Tassels. 

Wind the cotton over 
a book four inches wide. 
This makes a tassel of 
100 strands. Slip it off. 
Tie it in the middle, and 
tie again strongly to the 
antimacassar. Then take 
a long end of cotton 
threaded in a rug needle. 
Tie it twice tightly round 
the tassel three quarters 
of an inch from the top. 
Work a number of loops 
(upwards) round this— 
six or eight in number, 
in button - hole stitch, 
but quite loose ; make a 
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if a dress has groups of 
roses and leaves on it, 
trim with the darkest 
Shade of green, not the 
red. Green is always a 
good colour for trimming 
Whenever the material 
renders its use possible. 


OUR WORK-TABLE. 


ROYAL ROSE AND GUIPURE 
STAR, MODERN CROCHET 
ANTIMACASSAR. 


This is quite a new 
and very elegant design, 
rather quickly worked 
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and well raised. 

The materials used to 
produce the desired effect 
are Walter Evans and 


Co.’s Boar’s Head Cot- | 


ton, No. 0, Walker’s 
Penelope needle, No. 2. 

Some persons imagine 
that they can substitute 
a different sized cotton 


for the onerecommended 


With success ; some pat- 
terns will bear working 
In different sized cot- 
tons, but many only look 
Well if executed in the 
Size named. The size of 
the needle used in pro- 
Portion to the cotton is 
also of as much, if not of 
€ven greater importance. 


Needles in numbered 
Sizes, These necessary 
precautions are well for 
the worker to remember. 
THE ROSE 

Is to be worked loosely 
and carelessly in the long 
Stitches, the more so the 
better it looks. Makea 
Ying of 8 chain and work 
14 d. ¢. into it. 

Ist round.—3 ch. miss 2, 1 d. c., repeat all round, 
making the last d. c. into the loop of the first 3 ch., so 
4s to commence the next pattern, as the irregularity gives 
a fairer imitation of the rose. In every subsequent row 
of chains pursue the same plan of working the last d. c. 
Into the first chain as the commencement of the next row. 

ou have now 6 loops of 3 chain each. 

2nd round.—1 d. ¢., 5 tr., 1 d. c., into every loop of 3. 

3rd round.—1 d. c. between the 2 d.c. of last row, 5 
Ch.; repeat. 

4th reund.—l1 d. c., 7 tr., 1d. c. into every loop of 5. 

5th round.—1 d. c. between 2 d. cc. of last row; 6 ch. ; 
repeat. 

6th round.—1 d. c., 9tr., 1d. c. into every loop of 6 ch. 

‘th round.—1 d.c. between 2 d.c. of last row, 7 ch; 
repeat. 

Sth round.—1 d. ¢., 11 tr., 1d. c. into every loop of 6 ch. 
_ 9th rownd.—1 d. c. between 2d. c. of last row, 8 ch. ; 
repeat. 

10th round.—1 d. ¢., 13tr., 1d. ¢. into every loop of 7 ch. 


11th round.—1 a, Yess 3 ; 
repeat ue d. c. between 2 d. c. of last row, 8 ch. ; 
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second row, taking up 
three. About six rows 
will take you to the top. 
Draw the last row tight 
by running the needle 
through and fasten off. 
This makes a handsome 
network top. 


TO COMPLETE THE AN- 
TIMACASSAR—GENERAL 
HINTS FOR SUMMER 
ROOMS. 

Note 2.—When com- 
pleted, the antimacassar 
may be lined with tar- 
latan of any bright co- 
lour—pink, rose, or light 
green, single or double, 
according to taste. The 
colour should correspond 
with the furniture of the 
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loops closely. Then 8 chain, 1 plain back on the third ; 
2 chain, miss 5 chain, and continue as before. 

3rd round.—There are now six little vandykes formed 
by the six dots of last row. Make 8 ch., 1 plain back on 
the third; 8 ch., 1 plain back on the third 5 2 ch., skip 
over the first vandyke, and make 1 plain on the plain be- 
tween ; repeat ; fasten off at the end of the row, and cut 
the ends short. 

4th round.—Make 1 ch. on the second d. c. between ue 
two dots of the first points of last row ; 8 ch., ee A 
on the fifth; 8 ch., plain back on the fifth—we Ww} ee 
this 5th stitch A to distinguish it; A must not be t 
loose stitch or the pattern will be spoiled, but it a 
be concise; 7 ch., 1 plain back on A.; 5 ch., 1 Bat 
into A; 8ch., 1 plain back on the third ; 2 ch., 1d.c. 
into the 2 ch. on the centre of the next point of last row. 
repeat all round. a 

The two last of these vandykes should be joined to the 
two points of the rose. ee 

Make a row of roses and guipure stars, Jommng them by 
two points at the sides; 5 roses and 4 stars will be 
long enough for the row, keeping a rose at each end. 
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room, or contrast well 
withit. Thus, in ablue 
room, blue, pink, or 
rose. in a green room 
pink, rose, or scarlet. In 
a pink or red room, 
green, This fashion of 
lining antimacassars with 
tarlatan is quite new ; 
lace and fine knitting are 
very prettily enhanced 
in their attractions by 
such means. 

Lace curtains lined 
with rose- coloured or 
pink tarlatan give a 
charming effect to a 
room, mellow the light 
pleasantly, and cast a 
favourable shade on the 
complexion. The short 
white blinds in bedrooms 
can be treated in the 
same manner success- 
fully, lessening the glare 
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thrown on the centre, 
are elegant. 


Mr. John Williams, a milliner and dressmaker in Lupus- 
street, Pimlico, was fined 30s. and costs, at the Westminster 
Police-court last week, under the Workshops Regulation Act, 
for causing nine women to work on Saturday after four 
o'clock. 

BurieD ALIVE IN A ConveNT. — The Madrid correspon- 
dent of the Indépendance relates the following case of forced 
imprisonment in a convent, which, he says, has excited the 
indignation of the entire population of Madrid: ‘““In the 
most remote part of a nunnery situated in Hortaleza-street 
there is a cell little more than a yard square, into which air 


]| and light were admitted by a small opening in the top of the 


wall. The Civil Governor of Madrid received an anonymous 
letter informing him that a human being was confined in this 
hole, and on proceeding to the place he found a young woman, 
aged about twenty-eight, who had been for several years shut 
up in this horrible den. She belongs to a respectable family 
in South America. When she came to Madrid she was young 
and beautiful, but her husband, suspecting her of unfaithful. 
ness, sought the almoner of the convent, and it was agreed 
between them that the wife should be shut up in one of the 
cells. For five years he has acted in this capacity to the 
satisfaction of the husband. More will be heard of this 
case, which is now in the hands of justice.” 
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LADIES who superintend their own gardens, as well as those 
who only keep a few pet flower-beds, if they wish to have them 
bright during the summer and autumn, should now be specially 
careful to see that the instructions we give week by week are 
carried out, for if a garden be neglected in May it is quite im- 
possible afterward to make up by any extra diligence for lost 
time ; and, after all, what pleasanter time of the year is there 
than this fine spring weather—when the apple blossom hangs 
thick upon the trees, and the lilacs and laburnums are crowded 
with blooms—to spend an hour daily in the open air amidst 
Nature’s gems? 

During this month insects generally abound among roses in 
the open air, and the only effectual way to deal with them, to 
quote the ‘‘ Rose Book,” is to search for them daily, and 
wherever there is a leaf curled discover the cause. No fear 
of fly yet out of doors. Where the heads are crowded thin 
the new shoots by pinching out, and, whether crowded or not, 
pinch out all shoots growing inwards and in positions and 
directions likely to spoil the symmetry of the heads. Suckers 
will begin to appear and must be removed. ‘This is a good 
time to look over all the tallies and renew them where need- 
ful. Ifthe weather prove very dry, give the rosary one very 
heavy soaking. In the rosehouse fumigate if there should be 
the least occasion for it, for aphides propagate rapidly now 
unless swift destruction overtake them in their youth. In 
the case of mildew give plenty of air, plenty of water at the 
roots and dust with flowers of sulphur when the leaves are 

amp. 

A great enemy just now in the greenhouse and with win- 
dow plants is the green fly, and the old-fashioned but certain 
method of fumigating with tobacco is perhaps as good as any 
for getting rid of the pest. 

We agree with Mr. Glenny that lawns should be kept 
mowed once a-week from this time, or at most once a fort- 
night, for nothing looks more slovenly than neglected grass. 
If the scythe is to be used, it should bs done before the dew 
is off the lawn ; but if by a mowing machine, it may be done 
with the grass perfectly dry. And now that machines are 
made so light that a lady may use them, there is no excuse 
for an ill-kept plot of grass. It is a common thing now to 
see a lady, with the automaton mower, taking entire charge 
of the portion devoted to croquet. The larger machines, 
that require a man, will give him far less trouble than he 
must take with a scythe, besides enabling him to work at it 
through the pleasant part of the day, instead of wading 
through the dewy grass and wetting the feet. : 

In the fruit-garden, where apricots are badly infested with 
grubs, hand picking is the only remedy ; but it is not a very 
difficult affair, as the leaves curled together are a sufficient in- 
dication of their whereabouts. 

Carnations and all other such plants that require support 
should now be neatly staked and tied up at once. The stakes 
should be placed perfectly upright, and the young stems should 
be tied in carefully, as they continue to make growth, so as 
to give them a neat and finished appearance. Where a good 
display of pompon chrysanthemums is required, they should 
now be propagated to the necessary extent, which may be 
readily done by dibbling the cuttings into the ground, and 
afterwards giving them a good watering. Annuals that have 
come up in too great quantities should now be thinned out 
judiciously ; those that were sown on slight hotbeds should 
be transplanted at once in patches of three or five together, 
according to the habit and mode of growth of the different 
varieties. A sowing of Virginian stock, if made now, will 
furnish a good display of bloom about midsummer. The white 
and yellow-flowered jasmine should now be pruned by cutting 
out all the dead wood and shortening the young shoots, and 
afterwards be nailed in closely and neatly. The watering of 
newly-planted trees and shrubs should, at this season, be 
attended to regularly. 

Window-boxes and the trays which fit in vases and rustic 
baskets should be emptied, as the Gardener's Magazine re- 
minds us, of the spring-flowering plants as fast as they get 
shabby, and be refilled with the plants intended to flower 
through the summer. Good loam and rotten are dung the best, 
for filling these, for light mixtures are of little use. Zonal 
pelargoniums are the most desirable class of plants for employ- 
ing for this work, as they are better able to stand drought 
than any of the others usually employed. A few lobelias are 
very well for drooping over the sides, otherwise mixtures of 
various genera are generally unsatisfactory, owing to many of 
them perishing before the season is half over. As we have so 
many colours in the geranium now, very beautiful mixtures 
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PoraTto Fiour PuppING (Suitable for Invalids).—Put a 
tablespoonful of powdered loaf-sugar with the third of a pint 
of milk, and boil it. Moisten a small tablespoonful of potato 
ftour with two tablespoonfuls of cold milk, and stir the boil- 
ing milk quickly into it. Let it get cold. Beat two new- 
laid eggs, the yolks and whites separately, add the yolks, and 
beat the mixture well. Beat the whites to a stiff froth. Add 
them and beat for five minutes more, Rub a deep tin or pie- 
dish with butter, put in the mixture, and bake in a quick oven 
eighteen minutes. Serve instantly. 

Osweco Fiour SovuFFLE.—Moisten a tablespoonful of 
Oswego flour with two tablespoonfuls of cold milk ; 
add two dessertspoonfuls of sifted loaf sugar; pour 
over it by degrees, and Stirring all the time, a quarter 
of a pint of boiling milk. Stir it over the fire till it thickens; 
then let it get cold. Beat two new-laid eggs, the whites and 
yolks separately, add the yolks first, then the whites beaten 
toa froth. Beat the mixture for five minutes. Rub a pint 
tin dish with fresh butter, put in the mixture, and bake in a 
quick oven for a quarter of an hour. 

A Goop AND INEXPENSIVE Pupping.—Take the inside of 
a French roll soaked in half a pint of milk, the peel of two 
oranges grated, a little nutmeg grated, half an ounce of sugar, 
beat up with three eggs and half a pint of milk; mix the 
whole well, and put it into a basin well buttered and stuck 
with a few raisins stoned ; put the mould or basin to about 
the middle in boiling water, cover it close, and boil one hour. 
Serve with wine sauce. 

Lemon Purrs.—Take the whites of three eggs and beat 
them to a strong froth, add the juice of one fine lemon and 
the grated rind of two, with as much sifted sugar as will make 
it very stiff. Form into little puffs to be dropped on buttered 
paper, and baked in a very slow oven. 

ALMOND CUSTARD, AN EXPENSIVE BUT ELEGANT TRIFLE.— 
Beat a quarter of a pound of bleached sweet almonds until 
they are a very smooth paste ; add to them a pint of cream, 
two spoonfuls each of rose-water and powdered loaf sugar, and 
the well-beaten yolks of four eggs, Put it into a saucepan 
over the fire ; stir it one way till it is sufficiently thick, then 
put it into your cups. 

Tart DE Mor.—Line a tart-mould with a rim of ‘light puff 
paste, then fill it with alternate layers of grated biscuit or 
macaroons, shred marrow or veal suet, and different kinds of 
sweetmeats until your dish is sufficiently filled. Then boil a 
quart of new milk, a lump of butter, a tablespoonful of sugar, 
and a dessertspoonful of rose-water ; thicken it with four well- 
beaten eggs, pour it into your pie-dish, and bake for an hour. 

SWEETMEAT Puppine.—Take a small tart-dish, line it with 
a thin puff paste; slice one ounce each of candied lemon, 
orange, and citron peel ; lay them in the dish and pour over 
them the beaten yolks of six eggs, and the whites of three, a 
quarter of a pound of sugar, six ounces of fresh butter melted, 
and the juice of two sweet oranges. Bake it in a moderately- 
heated oven for half-an-hour., 

The following are selected American receipts :— 

To Fry Oysters.—Use the large-sized fat oysters ; wipe 
them dry, and pass them through whipped egg and_ biscuit 
crumbs, and fry them in butter over a very clear fire. As 
soon as they are a light brown they are done; they must be 
turned in the pan to brown both sides, and served on a hot 
napkin garnished with parsley. They should be eaten with 
brown bread and butter, lemon juice, cayenne pepper, and 
raw celery, and sent to the table the instant they are cooked, 
as if allowed to stand they become hard and uneatable. _Bis- 
cuit crumbs are in all cases better for use than breadcrumbs, 
and more economical. The plain thick water biscuits can be 
pounded to a flour, and kept in a tin always ready for use. 

Hot Cras.—Pick the crab, cut the solid part into small 
pieces, and mix the inside with a little rich gravy, or cream, 
and seasoning ; then add some curry paste and fine bread- 
crumbs. Put all into the shell of the crab, and finish in a 
Dutch oven. 

To Fry Sarptnes.—Always use the large-sized fish ; take 
as many as you wish to use from the box, wipe the oil from 
them, and pass them through an egg whipped, and then strew 
thickly with biscuit crumbs, and fry as you would any other 
fish. Serve ona hot buttered toast. A little red pepper added 
when eating them is a great improvement. This is an agree- 
able, economical, and most useful dish for luncheon or supper, 
and quickly prepared. 

Fairy Biscurrs.—Rub two ounces of butter with half a 
pound of flour, add four ounces of sugar and a few drops of 
almond flavouring, mix with the white of an egg, and a table- 


may be had of them alone. After the boxes, &c., are planted, ) Spoonful of milk ; work well into the paste two ounces of 
place them in a cold frame, or in the open air where they can! Sweet almonds well pounded ; rub through a wire sieve ; take 
e protected for the next fortnight if necessary. When left : up pieces the size of a sixpence, bake a few minutes on but- 


until the beds are being planted they get neglected, and it is 
then late on in the summer before they begin to produce a 
creditable effect. 

Sow seed of herbaceous plants in the open air, and plant out 
before the plants get spoiled by being crowded together. This 
will give the plants time to get strong and in a flowering con- 
dition before winter. Take up hyacinths and other bulbs that 
have done flowering, and plant in the reserve ground. 


THe Burrer Cooter.—Butter kept firm and fresh during 
the hottest days—No Ice—No trouble—Self-acting.—“‘ Result 
obtained by a provokingly simple adaptation of an irresistible 
Natural Law.”—Scientific Record. For Butter, 2s. 10d.; 3s. 6d., 
4s. 6d., 5s. 6d. For Provisions, 63. 9d., 7s. 9d., 8s. 9d., 
10s. 6d., 12s, 6d. For Wine and other Beverages, 5s. 94., 
7s. 6d., 8s. 9d., 10s. 6d. No further expense—always reliable. 
Of the patentee, Thomas Greville Potter, Stella Lamp Depot, 
11, Oxford-street, near the Oxford, where is also sold the 
Mimic Cauldron. 


Science And Art.—A striking instance of the immense 
value a small piece of steel may acquire by the great power of 
skilled mechanical labour is the balance-spring of a watch. 
From its extreme fineness and delicacy 4,000 weigh not more 
than one ounce, and exceed in value 1,000/. A most interest- 
sea work, describing the rise and progress of watch- 
fe ne has been published by J. W. Benson, 25, Old Bond- 
a oe : ar the City Steam Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 

ee rth. which is profusely illustrated, gives a full descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of watches and clocks, with their 
prices. Mr. Benson (who holds an appointment to the Prince 
of Wales) has also published a pamphlet on artistic gold 
jewellery, illustrated with the most beautiful designs of 
bracelets, brooches, earrings, lockets, &c., &e., suitable for 
wedding, birthday, and other presents. These pamphlets 
are sent post free for two stamps each, and they cannot be 
too strongly recommended to those contemplating a purchase, 
especially to residents in the country or abroad, who are thus 
enabled to select any article they may require, and have it 
forwarded with perfect safety. 


tered paper, taking care to keep them quite a pale colour. 

Lemon GINGERBREAD.—Grate the rinds of three lemons, 
mix the juice with a glass of brandy ; mix the grated lemon 
peel in one pound of flour, make a hole and pour in half a 
pound of treacle, add half a pound of butter warmed, the 
brandy and lemon juice ; mix all together, with half an ounce 
of ginger, and bake in thin cakes in a slow oven. 

Use or Vinecar IN Cooking Merarts.-—All kinds of 
poultry and meats can be much quicker cooked by adding to 
the water in which they are boiled about one-eighth part 
vinegar. By the use of this there will be a considerable 
saving of fuel as well as a shortening of time. Its action ig 
very beneficial on old, tough meats, rendering them quite 
tender and easy to be digested. Tainted meats and fowls will 
also lose their bad taste and odour if cooked in this way, and 
if no more vinegar is added than we have indicated there will 
be no taste of vinegar acquired, 


In the Dublin Court of Probate the will has been pro- 
pounded of a Dublin baker, named Fegan, who had died 
worth 8,0007. He had appointed Cardinal Cullen trustee of a 
sum of 3,000/. for the St. Vincent and Mater Misericordize 
Hospitals of Dublin. The suit was instituted by the sister of 
the deceased, and it having been stated that the Cardinal 
‘would throw no obstacle in the way of something being 
done for the widow cf the deceased, who had already a 
jointure of 60/. a-year,” a settlement was agreed upon. It 
was arranged that the widow should take one-half of the 
residue, the rest to go to objects of charity. It was stated 
that the ‘only object of his Eminence was to protect the 
interests of the charities, and to show that there was no 
clerical influence, as he had never heard the man’s name until 
he heard he was mentioned in his will as trustee for the 
charities.”’ 

‘*T have suffered from indigestion and biliousness for many 
years, and never received any benefit from medicines I had 
taken for it until I tried Perry Davis’s Pain Killer, which proved, 
before I had used one bottle, quite efficacious—J. L. HAYLOcK, 


16, Huntingdon-st., Manchester, July 15, 1867.—To P. D, & Son.” 
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THES COURT. 


THE QUEEN drove out at Osborne on Tuesday afternoon last 
week, accompanied by Princess Christian of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein ; and Her Majesty walked and drove in the grounds on 
the Wednesday morning with Princess Louise. ‘I'he other 
members of the Royal Family also went out. 

The Duke of Argyll (Secretary of State for India) arrived 
at Osborne and had an audience of the Queen. His Highness 
the Nawab Nizam of Bengal, and his eldest and seventh sons, 
Prince Ali-Kudr-Hussun-Ali-Bahadoor, and Prince Soliman- 
Kunr-Vahid-Ali-Bahadoor, arrived, and were presented to Her 
Majesty by the Duke of Argyll. The suite of the Nawab 
was presented to Her Majesty by the Duke of Argyll, and also 
Colonel Frederick Layard, of the Bengal Staff Corps, who is 
specially appointed to attend upon his Highness, 

The Marchioness of Ely succeeded the Dowager Countess of 
Gainsborough as Lady in Waiting to Her Majesty. 

In the afternoon the Queen drove out accompanied by 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein and Princess Beatrice ; 
and Her Majesty went out in the grounds on the Thursday 
morning, attended by the Marchioness of Ely. The other 
members of the Royal Family also went out. 

The Queen held a Council at one o’clock, at which were 
present the Earl de Grey and Ripon, the Earl of Kimberley, 
and Viscount Sydney. The Earl de Grey and Ripon and 
Viscount Sydney had audiences of Her Majesty. Mr. Helps 
was clerk of the Council. 

Countess Blucher arrived at Osborne ona visit to the Queen. 

The Queen drove out on Thursday afternoon with Princess 
Louise, attended by the Marchioness of Ely; and Her 
Majesty drove inthe grounds on Friday morning, accompanied 
by Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. Princess Louise, 
Prince Leopold, and Prince Christian also went out. 

Mr. Helps had the honour of dining with the Queen and the 

Royal Family on Thursday. 

The Queen drove out on Friday afternoon, accompanied by 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein ; and Her Majesty 
went out in the grounds on Saturday morning with her royal 
highness, The other members of the Royal Family walked 
out. 

Saturday was the birthday of his Royal Highness Prince 
Arthur, 

The Rev. George and Mrs. Prothero had the honour of 
dining with the Queen and the Royal Family on the Friday. 

On Saturday afternoon the Queen drove out, attended by 
the Marchioness of Ely. Prince and Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice 
walked in the grounds. : : 

On Sunday morning Her Majesty, their Royal Highnesses 
Prince and Princess Christian, Princess Louise, and Princess 
Beatrice attended Divine Service at Whippingham Church. 
The Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting were in attendance. 
The Rev. George Prothero and the Rev. James Drew officiated. 
The Rev. James Drew preached the sermon. 

The Hon. Florence Seymour succeeded the Hon. Mary 
Lascelles as Maid of Honour in Waiting, and Lord Alfred 
Paget succeeded Viscount Bridport as Equerry in Waiting to 
Her Majesty. 

The Queen walked and drove in the grounds on Monday 
morning, attended by the Marchioness of Ely. Princess 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein and Princess Louise drove 
out, attended by Lady Susan Melville ; and Prince Leopold, 
Princess Beatrice, and Prince Christian walked in the 
grounds, 

His Serene Highness Prince Lowenstein Wertheim arrived 
at Osborne on a visit to the Queen. 

Colonel the Hon. A. Hardinge succeeded Colonel Ponsonby 
as Equerry in Waiting to Her Majesty. 

The Queen walked in the grounds on Monday afternoon, ac- 
companied by Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein and 
Princess Louise; and Her Majesty drove out on Tuesday 
morning with Princess Louse. 

The Judge-Advocate-General had an audience of the Queen 
on Monday. 

Tue Court.—Her Majesty, with their Royal Highnesses 
Princesses Louise and Beatrice, Prince Leopold, and Prince 
ard Princess Christian, is daily expected to leave Osborne, 
and return to Windsor Castle. Her Majesty will remain for 
a day or two at Windsor, and then proceed to the metropolis, 
after which the Queen will return to Windsor, preparatory to 
going to Scotland. It is not considered probable that the 
Queen will visit Ireland this year, as has been announced. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The following telegraphic despatches show the latest movc- 
ments of their royal highnesses :— 

BrINDISI, May 2.—The Prince and Princess of Wales and 
suite arrived here at noon to-day. Their royal highnesses 
were received by General Angelina, aide-de-camp of King 
Victor Emmanuel ; Count Chambron and Baron Montamaro, 
orderly officers ; and Count Arrivabene, deputy of the Italian 
Parliament. The royal party started by special train at two 
P.M., en route for Turin. , 

Botoana, May 3.—The Prince and Princess of Wales ar- 
rived at the terminus of the Southern Italian Railway at 
seven o’clock this morning. The train which conveyed their 
royal highnesses was composed of ten saloon carriages, and 
could not run at full speed ; nevertheless the journey was 
performed at an average of fifty kilometres per hour, includ- 
ing stoppages. At Campo Marino their royal highnesses 
alighted for dinner. : 

Turtn, May 3.—The Prince and Princess of Wales and 
suite, accompanied by Sir Augustus Paget, General Angelina, 
and Count Arrivabene, arrived here at 2 p.M., and alighted at 
the Hotel de l'Europe. 

Sr. MicueL, May 4.—The Prince and Princess of Wales 
and suite passed over Mont Cenis to-day by special train, and 
proceeded on their way to Paris. : 

Count Arrivabene and Mr. Longridge accompanied the 
royal party as far as St. Michel. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


Lord and Lady Petre and the Hon, Misses Petre have 
arrived in Portland-place for the season. 

Lord and Lady Suffield have arrived at 51, Sout Audley- 
street, for the season. 

The Countess Cowper and the Ladies Florence and Amabe 


a 
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Cowper have arrived at Pau, where her ladyship and daugh- 
ters intend to remain until early in July. 

The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol and Mrs. Ellicott 
have arrived at 81, Eaton-place, for the remainder of the 
Session, 

Lady Catherine and Miss Allen have arrived at 8, Stratton- 
Street, Piccadilly, for the season. 

he Princess Mathilde gave a grand dinner in Paris a few 
days ago, followed by a reception, the Emperor and Empress 
ohouring the /féte with their presence. Near their Majesties 
at table were the Princess Clothilde and the three Princesses 

Onaparte. Covers were laid for about fifty persons, the 
guests comprising many of the most eminent personages of 
he political, diplomatic, and literary world. The Emperor 
and Empress conversed with different persons, and it was 
remarked that her Majesty was long engaged with M. Dumas, 
jun. Towards ten o'clock, just at the moment when the 
Conversations were most animated, a profound silence took 
Place, and Malle. Agar, the actress, came forward and 
declaimed the celebrated ode of Victor Hugo on Napoleon I. 
Their Majesties joined cordially in the unanimous applause of 
the brilliant audience. 

On Saturday night the Duchess of Cleveland had an as- 
Sembly at the family monsion in St. James’s-square, which 
Was numerously attended. Previously to the assembly the 
noble duke and duchess received a select party at dinner. 

he guests began to assemble at half-past ten o’clock, and did 
Not separate till shortly before midnight. Amongst the mem- 

ers of the diplomatic corps were : His Excellency the French 
Ambassador, his Excellency the Danish Minister and Madame 
Bulow, his Excellency the Netherlands Minister, Count 
Maffei (the Italian Chargé d’ Affaires), Baron de Cetto, Count 

anneskiold Samsoe, M. H. Mure, &c. 

On Friday night the Countess of Dartrey gave her second 

ancing party this season at the family residence in Mayfair. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Bristol have returned to 
town from a brief sojourn in Paris. 

The Earl of Powis, accompanied by his mother and Lady 

arriett Herbert, has arrived at the family residence in 

Berkeley- square, from Powis Castle, near Welshpool, for the 
Season, 

We have to announce the death of Miss Williams Wynn, 
eldest daughter of the late Right Hon. Chas. Williams Wynn, 
Which took place at Arcachon, near Bordeaux, on the 26th 
ult., following by only five days the death of her sister, 
mae of Mr. Milnes Gask <ell, of Thornes House, Wake- 


The Viceroy of Egpyt is expected to arrive in Paris about 
the 15th of this month, and will take up his residence at 
he Tuileries. He will afterwards proceed to Vichy and 

aux-Bonnes. 

On Wednesday night last week Mrs. Henry Hoare gave a 
ball at the family residence, 9, St. James’s-square, which was 
attended by about 800 guests. 

The decease of her Serene Highness the Dowager Princess 
Ida of Schaumburg-Lippe, née Princess of Waldeck, has 
already been briefly announced. She died of dropsy, at 
Mentone, on the 12th April, in the seventy-third year of her 
age. Her long life was devoted to good works, and was re- 
markable for wonderful self-denial and amiability. For some 
years past she has been the victim of cancer, the svfferings 
of which she bore with the most exemplary patience and re- 
Signation. 

Lord Hatherley has property connexions with the village 
of Hatherley, near Gloucester. A testimonial fund is being 
raised, and has already reached the sum of 800/., contributed 
by 450 subscribers, whose subscriptions varied from 6d. to 
three guineas, the maximum receivable. The testimonial is 
to take the form of a portrait of the Lord Chancellor, to be 
painted by G. Richmond, R.A., and which will be presented, 
With a suitable address, to Lady Hatherley. 

On Monday night Mrs. Eaton had her first dance this sea- 
Son, at her residence at Princes-gate. The company began to 
arrive at eleven o’clock, shortly after which hour dancing com- 
Menced to Coote and Tinney’ s band. At one o’clock supper 
Was announced, after which dancing was resumed, and con- 
tinued with gr eat spirit until an advanced hour in the morning. 

The Countess de Grey had a reception on Saturday night 
atthe Lord President of the Council’s residence in Carlton- 
gardens, 

Lord and Lady Sherborne received at dinner on Saturday 
€vening the Marchioness of Londonderry and Hon. Mrs. M. 
Vingfield, Lord and Lady Claud Hamilton and Miss Hamil- 
ton, the Earl of Limerick, Sir John and Miss Ogilvy, Mr. G. 

arquharson of Invercauld, Mr. and Mrs. Young, Mr. F, 
Ourtenay, &c. 

The Baroness Charles de Rothschild, accompanied by Mdlle. 
Marie de Rothschild, has arrived at the Buckingham Palace 

Otel from Vienna. 

Elizabeth Lady Dashwood has arrived at her residence, 44, 

Tovesnor-square, for the season. 

he Earl and Countess Nelson and the Ladies Nelson have 
arrived at their residence in Seymour-place for the season. 
F Sir William Alexander has returned home from the South of 

France, 
Bone have to announce the death of Sir Arthur William 

uller, M, P., for Liskeard, which took place at his temporary 
residence in Halfmoon- street, Piccadilly. He had been ill 
*Dout three weeks, and death was the result of a complica- 
ion of maladies. The deceased gentleman was the second 
Son of Mr. Charles Buller, formerly a civil servant in the 

ast India Company’s service, and who afterwards repre- 
Sented West Looe in the House of Commons. He was born 
rc Caleutta in 1806, and, after receiving his primary educa- 
Hee at Edinburgh, entered Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
Li graduated M.A. in 1834. He was called to the bar at 
Gj coln’s-i inn in 1834, and subsequently went the Western 

Ireuit. In 1844 he was appointed Queen’s Advocate in 
eylon, which post he held till July, 1848, when he was ap- 


Pointed a judge of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, and re- 
qui ae the honour of knighthood. After ten years’ service he 
Mpee his judicial position at Calcutta. He was elected 


Pav for Devonport in 1859, and represented that borough in 
Srey till June, 1865. Since then he had sat for Lis- 
contegs and was returned at the last general election without 
pa Edward Sherlock Gooch, Bart., and Lady Gooch have 
ved at Thomas’s Hotel from the Continent. 
Boothh and the Hon. Mrs. Boothby, Miss Anson, and Miss 
M. by have arrived at Bown’s Hotel from the Continent. 
Brett, aria Marchioness of Ailesbury has arrived in town from 
ey spark, Burton-on-Trent, for the season. 
fn 2 parchioness of Huntly has arrived at Langham House 
son. 
night e ee of Dunraven had a dancing party on Tuesday 
rously sire ea: at Buckingham- -gate, which was nume- 
a Rees ratenthtd that a few weeks ago, Prince Louis 
Y. sin of the ex-King of N. aples, eloped to New 
erie with 3 Mdlle. de Hamel, and was fhasemniriod to her. 
er, the Count @’ Aquila, being opposed to the marriage, 
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the ex-King Francis, being at the head of the Naples branch 
of the Bourbon family, has declared the marriage null and 
void ; but his Majesty is not now in power, and ‘cannot give 
effect. The King of Italy, if appealed to, may probably con- 
firm the marriage, as one of his own family has married one 
not of Royal blood. 

The Princess Elizabeth Stirbey, widow of the Hospodar of 
Moldo-Wallachia, has just quitted Nice. She left 25,000fr. 
(1007.) for distribution amongst the poor. 

Queen Pia of Portugal has - just been ordered to Nice for the 
benefit of her health. 

When the Prince of Wales left Constantinople he left 8007. 
for distribution among the Sultan’s servants. 

The Viceroy of Egypt spent 600,000/. in his recent reception 
of the Prince of Wales. 

FASHIONABLE ARRANGEMENTS.—To-day (Saturday)—The 
Countess De Grey’s assembly ; Gun Club Challenge Cup Com- 
petition, the winner to receive surplus entries (about 25/.); there 
will also be a 5/. optional sweepstakes ; shooting to commence 
at two o’clock precisely. May 10—Mrs. Washington Hib- 
bert’s first ball, May 11—Her Majesty’s Drawing- room, at 
Buckingham Palace ; the Hon. Lady Batescn’s ball, 12, Gros- 
venor-place ; Mrs. W. E. Gladstone's second dance. May 12 
—Concert at Buckingham Palace ; the Duchess of Cleveland’s 
ball. May 13—Lady Arabella Hesketh’s first ball ; Lady 
Antrobus’s first dance. May 14—Mrs. Eaton’s second ball. 
May 21—Signor Marras’s concert, at his residence, 10, Hyde- 
park-gate : last compositions of "Rossini, Gounod, Ricci, and 
Wagner : Pezzi Classici,” of Beethoven and Mozart; 
“Musica Sacra,” Palestrina and Pergolesi ; ‘‘ Canti N: azionali 

Napoletani,” &c., by De Giosa, Braga, Robaudi, and Marras ; 
frou three to five o'clock. May 24-’Mrs. James Fellowes’s 
ball. May 27—The Derby Day. May 28—The Oaks Day. 
May 31—The Yorkshire ball, at Willis’s-rooms, King-street, 
St. James’s. June 2—Her Majesty’s birthday celebrated ; 
Lady Goldsmid’s concert, St. John’s Lodge; Mrs. Russell 
Sturgis’s second ball. June 4—The St. James’s private sub- 
scription ball, at Willis’s-rooms, King-street, St, James’s. 
June 7—Madame Anichini Scalia’s grande matinée musicale, at 
12, Kensington-palace-gardens (by kind permission). June 23 
—M. Benedict’s thirty-fourth annual grand morning concert, 
under the immediate patronage of their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the Duchess of Cambridge, the 
Princess Mary Adelaide, and his Serene Highness the Prince 
of Teck, at St. James’s-hall. June 28—Madame Anichini 
Sealia’s matinée musicale @invitation, at Pryor’s Bank, Ful- 
ham (by the kind permission of Mr. W. Wolley). 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 

The marriage of Viscount Adare, son of the Earl of Dun- 
raven, and Miss Florence Kerr, daughter of Lord and Lady 
Charles Kerr, took place, by special licence, at St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge, on the 29th of April. 'The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Very Rev. E. Knotesford Fortescue. The bride 

was attended by the following young ladies, who officiated as 
bridesmaids: Miss Amy Kerr (sister of the bride), Lady 
Edith Wyndham Quin, Lady Emily Wyndham Quin, Lady 
Margaret Scott, Lady Elizabeth Home, Miss Grey, the Hon. 
Margery Murray, and Miss Consett. Viscount Crichton 
acted as best man. The déjeuner was given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Consett, at their residence, Queen’s-gate-place, after which 
the happy pair left for Ditton- -park, near Windsor, the seat 
of the Duke of Buccleuch. 

The marriage of Mr. George Stewart Forbes with Miss 
Dudley Ward is fixed to take place on the 15th of June. 

The marriage of Mr. Childers with Mrs. Priestly is an- 
nounced as shortly to take place. 

A marriage has been arranged between Lord Lyttelton and 
Mrs. Mildmay, widow of the late Mr. Mildmay, late member 
for Herefordshire. 

A marriage is arranged between Mr. Herbert Seymour 
Evans, of Highmead, Cardiganshire, only son of Colonel D. 
Seymour Davis, late of the Scots Fusilier Guards, and Pen- 
lyan, Carmarthenshire, and the elder daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Jones of Pantglis. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of the Right Hon. William Forward Howard, Earl 
of Wicklow, Baron Clonmore, K.P., of Clonmore Castle, Shel- 
ton Abbey, and Castle Forward, all in Treland, and of Caven- 
dish-square, London, was proved in Her Majesty's Court of 
Probate, by his sons-in-law, the Hon. Colin Lindsay, the Hon. 
Arthur Charles Augustus Petre, and Mr. Thomas Joseph Eyre, 
the joint acting executors and trustees. The personalty was 
sworn under 90, 0002. in England. The will bears date ane 
13, 1867, with two codicils, and his lordship died March 2 
last, aged eighty-one. In his will he designates as heir pre- 
sumptive to the title and settled estates his nephew, Charles 
Francis Arnold Howard (born 1839) son of the Hon. and Rev. } 
Francis Howard, by his second wife, Sarah Hamilton, and to 
him he leaves all arrears of rent accruing from his freehold 
estates. His lordship has left to each of his sisters, Lady 
Eleanor Johnstone and Lady Mary Arnold, widow of the Rey. 
Dr. Arnold, a legacy of 1,0002. He leaves his estates in Essex 
to his daughter, Lady Catherine Petre. He has left legacies 
to his servants, and to Miss Humphreys 500/., and to Mrs. 
Alexander 300/., both of his establishment, all free of duty. 
The residue of his property he divides equally between his 
three sons-in-law, who are his executors, for the benefit of 
their families. 

The will of Mr. Charles Bell, M.P. for the City of London, 
was proved under 300,0000. personalty. It bears date Sep- 
tember 19, 1867. The dispositions are confined to the mem- 
bers of his family. To his three sisters he has left very 
liberal annuities ; to each of his executors, Mr. Robert Glad- 
stone and Mr, Henry P. Sharp, he leaves 500/. ; and has di- 
rected that a sum not less than 50,000. may remain in the 
partnership business in which he was engaged. 

The Irish probate of the Hon. Matilda Sophia Austen, 
niece of the last Viscount Cullen, and who married, in 1805, 
the Rev. Robert Austen, was proved under 3,000/. 

The will of Lady Elizabeth Lowther, who died at Orleans, 
February 12, aged eighty-five, was proved under 45,000/. in 
England. 

The will of the late Mrs. Mary Ramsden, of 75, Pcrtland- 
place, was proved under 25,0007. 


BREAKFAST—Epps’s CocoA—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 
—The very agreeable character of this preparation has ren- 
dered it a general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette re- 
marks: ‘‘The singular success which Mr. Epps attained by 
his homeopathic preparation of cocoa has never been surpassed 
by any experimentalist. By a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills.” Made simply with boiling 
water or milk. Sold by the trade only in }1b., $lb., and Ub. 
tin-lined packets, labelled James Epps and Co. homeopathic 
chemists, London, 
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AN important addition is now making to Rotten-row. The 
new Row starts from Albert-gate and runs beside the carriage 
drive to Queen’s-gate, where a loop joins it to the old Row. 
William Spencer Jones, lessee of the Jarrow Theatre, has 
been summoned before the South Shields magistrates for 
aving assaulted an actress named Mary Montague. The 
complainant stated that on her refusing to take a certain part 
in a piece which was in rehearsal, on the ground that she was 
not engaged to play that line of characters, Mrs. Jones (the 
defendant’s wife) seized her by the hair, dragged her across 
the stage to where the defendant was, and that they then 
both endeavoured to throw her down some stairs. Mrs. Jones 
failing in that, pushed the complainant to Jones, saying, 
“Give it to her,” and Jones, getting her head in his left arm, 
commenced to batter her face with his fist. He struck her 
several blows under the chin, and knocked seven of her teeth 
out. The magistrates imposed a fine of 5/. and costs, and 
ordered the complainant to receive half of the fine. 

Forty years ago a blooming young girl of sixteen married 
an old man of sixty for his money, expecting that he would 
soon die and leave her a wealthy young widow. Last week 
the lady died at the respectable age of fifty-six, leaving a 
husband, aged 100, and four children to mourn her loss. 

A Philadelphia paper states that Mrs. Dr. Mary Walker, 
after several applications for office, has received an answer 
from President Grant that she might have an interview when 
dressed as becomes her sex. 

May-pay At Hotty Loper.—Saturday was by far the most 
interesting day of the proceedings of last week which inaugu- 
rated the opening of Columbia-square Market, which Miss 
Burdett Coutts has built forthe poor in the East of London. 
On Saturday afternoon she gave a dinner to 600 of Messrs. 
Cubitt’s artisans, workmen, and labourers who have been 
longest engaged during the last five years on the market. The 
banquet was served ina marquee in the grounds of Holly 
Lodge, Nature assisting with a brilliant afternoon and sunset. 
Miss Coutts, the Earl of Harrowby, K.G., Mrs. Brown, the 
Queen’s Advocate, Sir Charles Wheatstone, Sir William and 
Lady Bodkin, Colonel and Mrs. Wilkinson, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Grassett, Mrs. E. Johnson, Rev. C. B. and Mrs. Dalton, Rev. 


G. S. and the Hon. Mrs. Ram, Mrs. Darbishire, &c., dined 
and dispersed amongst the men. Mr. George Plucknett, the 
head of the firm of Cubitt, sat on Miss Coutts’ right. Lord 


Harrowby spoke for Miss Coutts after dinner, and in her name 
presented a silver teapot and cream jug to both the foreman 
and the clerk of the works. The Rev. C. B. Dalton, vicar of 
Highgate, presented each of the 600 men present with a 
Prayer- book from Miss Coutts. Both Lord Harrowby and 
Mr. Dalton made admirable speeches. At eight p.m. Miss 
Coutts and Lord Harrowby, accompanied by the Right Hon. 
J. and Mrs. Parker, Mrs. Brown, and a few friends, and all 
He members of the Committee of ‘Management connected with 
the market, entered carriages, and left Holly Lodge for 
Columbia-square Market, to see the illuminations (no notice 
whatever of the visit having been given), and the party must 
have been delighted to find the very brisk trade in fish, vege- 
tables, meat, and indeed in all kinds of articles, going on in 
the market. .It could hardly be expected that Miss Coutts 
would escape recognition, but she did for some little time. On 
leaving the market hall (after remaining on the premises for 
about ‘twenty minutes) her presence had become known, and 
the multitude in the hall, &c., gave her some hearty cheers. 
Columbia-square Market gives promise of being a great Satur- 
day market. 

The marriage banns of the Rev. Benjamin Speke, whose 
disappearance caused so much commotion a year ago, have 
been read for ‘‘the first time of asking” at the little church 
of Corsham-side, near Chippenham. Mr. Speke is about to 
marry Miss Fuller, of that neighbourhood, a lady who is well 
known for her works of charity. 

Mr. Richards has held an inquest respecting the death of a 
child aged nine months. It appeared from the evidence that 
the mother of the child, the wite of a soapboiler named Con- 
nolly, a few days ago took a cup of tea to her husband, who 
was ill, The man was angry at the tea not having been 
brought to him sooner, and struck his wife a heavy blow on 
the left arm, with which she was holding her child, having 
the tea in the other hand. The woman let the child fall on 
the floor on its head, and it died on Saturday week of con- 
cussion of the brain. The jury returned a verdict of accidental 
death. 

One of the highest honours which it is in the power of the 
Royal Geographical Society to bestow is about to fall to the 
share of a lady. Mrs. Somerville, whose work on. ‘‘ Physical 
: Geography” is still by far the best book we have on the sub- 
ject, will have awarded to her, at the anniversary meeting of 
the Society on the 24th of next month, the Victoria Gold 
Medal. Two medals are yearly given by the Crown, and are 
adjudged by the Royal Geographical Society to two persons 
who have been distinguished by their promotion of the inte- 
rests of geographical science. Of these two, the Founders’ 
Medal ranks first, and the Victoria Medal next. This year, 
the Founder’s Medal is to be given to M. Nordenskiéld, for 
his exploration in Arctic regions, particular in Spitzbergen ; 
and the Victoria Medal is to be given to Mrs. Somerville 
specially for her ‘‘ Physical Geography.” Lady Franklin 
some years ago received one of the medals of the Geographical 
Society, on account of her husband’s_ trav vels; but Mrs. 
Somerville is the first lady to whom the honour has been 
accorded for work done by herself. 

The portion of 100J. left by Henry Raimes, the brewer, to 
be drawn for on the Ist of May by girls of good character i in 
St. George’s East, was this year unclaimed. Neither drawing 
nor wedding will ‘take place this year. The girl who drew the 
prize of 1002. on the 26th of December, 1868, ought to have 
been married in due course last Saturday ; but, alas! the 
course of true love never did run smooth. It was found upon 
investigation that the young man of her choice had not been 
baptized, and, as strict Church principles are imperatively 
required by the conditions of the bequest, the marriage could 
not be sanctioned by the trustees. This is the fourth year 
witbin half a century that neither drawing nor wedding took 
place on the Ist of May. In 1839, 1840, in 1860, and now no 
damsels presented themselves as candidates. 

A young woman, the wife of a labouring man at Marseilles, 
has just been arrested on a charge of murder. She was in 
the service of the curé of a parish in that city. The 
husband, to the astonishment of every one, died suddenly, 
and a suspicion arose that he was poisoned by the wife. It is 
said that she admitted the crime, and that she was urged to 
it by the abbé. He was then also arrested, and is now con- 
fined in the prison of Tarascon. Both will ‘take their trial at 
the next assizes of the Bouches-du-Rhone. 

A Married Woman’s Law has recently been passed by the 
Illinois Legislature. It provides that a married woman shall 
be entitled to receive, use, and possess her own earnings, and 
sue for the same in her own name, free from the interfererice 
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of her husband or his creditors. The act does not give to the 
wife any right to compensation for any labour performed by 
her minor children or by her husband. 

FirE At ALpury-pARK.—The Duke and Duchess of 
Northumberland and the Earl Percy were seriously alarmed 
early on Saturday morning by receiving shortly before one 
o’clock a telegraphic message that their mansion at Albury 
park was on fire. The intimation of the fire reached them 
at Northumberland House when they had retired for the 
night. It appears that through the carelessness of some of 
the workmen employed at Albury a candle was left burning, 
and the flame communicated with some part of the building. 
Fortunately, the fire was discovered before it) had gained 
much hold. By the presence of mind of one of the servants a 
great destruction of property was avoided, and it was very 
fortunate that the fire occurred in a part of the building re- 
motely connected with the valuable and extensive library 
formed by the Duchess of Northumberland’s father, or the 
principal apartments, which are adorned with some of the 
rarest specimens of the ancient masters. Such was the 
anxiety of the duke and duchess on receiving the news that 
they left town from the Bricklayers’ Arms Station at two 
o'clock, accompanied by the Earl Percy. Fortunately, when 
they arrived the fire was under the entire control of the en- 
gines from Guildford. The damage sustained to the building 
is trifling, and is covered by insurance. On the following day 
another fire broke out, but this also was subdued. 

The Providence Press says the ex-Queen of the English 
gipsies, who arrived in America recently, is to organise the 
12,000 gipsies who have emigrated thither at different times, 
They will be located on lands they have purchased. The 
gipsy population, it says, though poor to look at, is rich 
in fact. 

An inquest has been held by Dr. Lankester respecting the 
death of a little girl aged two years. The child was playin 
with her brother in the Roman-road, Barnsbury, and fell 
down as she was running across the road. Before she could 
get up a water-cart ran over her and fractured her skull, and 
she died almost immediately, The jury returned a verdict of 
accidental death. 

A disgraceful scene took place at Falmouth a few days since 
during the burial of a young woman. It appears that the 
ceremony was being carried out in accordance with extreme 
Ritualistic views, the procession being headed by a cross 
twelve feet high. Incense was used in church during the 
burial service, the rector meanwhile kneeling at the coffin. 
A large crowd assembled, who conducted themselves in a most 
disorderly manner, greeting the clergyman with groans, 
hisses, and laughter. A scuffle followed, in the course of 
which the rector’s surplice was torn. 

A singular marriage has been celebrated at St. Calais. Two 
deaf and dumb persons were united in holy wedlock before 
Monsieur le Maire of that town. Among the witnesses was a 
deaf and dumb bridesmaid. There is every reason to believe 
that this will be a quiet union. 

A collection of costly jewels has been dispersed under the 
hammer of Messrs. Debenham, Storr, and Sons, at their great 
Metropolitan Auction Mart, King-street, Covent-garden. 
Among the mcre important jewels were: A magnificent 
brilliant half-hoop ring, 46 guineas ; a superb Holbein cross, 
the centre a sapphire, surrounded with brilliants, 71 guineas ; 
a fine emerald and diamond horse-shoe pin, 20} guineas; a 
magnificent brilliant star as necklette, 33 guineas; a gold 
snuff-box, 10 oz., 36 guineas ; a brilliant pendant brooch, of 
the finest water, 190 guineas ; a brilliant heart-shaped locket, 
47 guineas; a pair of brilliant earrings, with six pearl 

endants, 56 guineas; a lustrous brilliant cross, of twelve 
ie stones, 100 guineas; a brooch, set with finest old 
diamonds, 75 guineas ; a matchless emerald and brilliant ring, 
122 guineas ; an Oriental pearl necklace, with brilliant snap, 
69} guineas ; eleven large and lustrous brilliants, mounted as 
a cross, 101 guineas; a pair of fine brilliant earrings, 33 
guineas ; a suberb single-stone brilliant ring, 96 guineas ; a 
sumptuous court necklace, of 134 brilliants of great purity, 
242 guineas ; a pair of choice opal and diamond earrings, 54. 
ineas; an antique agate jewel casket, 10 guineas. The 
total of the two days’ sale exceeded 5, 0000. 

Some friends of the ex-Queen of Spain in Paris are just now 
very mysterious about ‘‘events which will soon come off in 
Spain.” They do not say precisely what those events are to 
be, but they speak of the discontent of the army. 

The large building in the Champs Elysées is again occupied 
with the annual exhibition of the works of living artists. The 
collection consists of 4,230 works of art, including paintings, 
sculpture, and engravings. 

Paris is now in its glory as regards gardens and boulevards. 
The trees are well clothed with green foliage, and give an air 
of freshness and gaiety to the boulevards especially. The 
chestnut trees of the Champs Elysées are covered with blos- 
soms, and the well-cultivated beds of foreign plants and 
shrubs are rich in broad leaves. 

A melancholy incident has just occurred, which has thrown 
into deep gloom several highly respectable families in the 
metropolis. It appears that a lady, young and accomplished, 
was engaged to be married to a young gentleman moving in 
a good position in society. But the expected bridal has had 
a disastrous termination. The young lady in question was 
the daughter of a gentleman occupying a prominent post in 
connexion with one of our largest railway companies. A few 
weeks ago the day for the nuptial ceremony was fixed, and 
great preparations were made for a suitable celebration of 
the event. The wedding trousseau was obtained, and all 
‘‘went merry as a marriage bell,” until, unfortunately, 
almost the very time the bell in question should have been 
rung. Immediately before the day on which the youth 
should have led his fair affianced to the altar, he mys- 


teriously disappeared, and up to the present time 
nothing has been heard of him. All is conjecture as 
to the motives for his disappearance, and it is not 


known whether he is dead or alive. The expectant 
bride felt his loss deeply, and began rapidly to droop 
in health and spirits—in fact, within a few days grief 
had made such ravages upon her constitution that it was evi- 
dent her life was at stake. Eminent physicians were called in, 
who insisted at once upon her removal to the South of France. 
Thither she was accordingly borne, but her malady was be- 
yond the scope of medicine, and she expired in the arms of her 
mother, literally dying of a broken heart. Her body has been 
brought to England, and interred. Great sympathy is felt 
for the parents of the deceased, whose father is well and 
popularly known by a large circle. 

A Baltimore paper says the grand jury of Caroline County, 
Maryland, has just indicted a woman for witchcraft. The 
witch is a negress. 

Two photographers have been arrested in New York on a 
charge of swindling, by falsely representing that they were 
able to produce spiritual portraits of persons deceased. 

Mr. J. L. Bragg, of Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square, 
whose charcoal biscuits have become so justly celebrated for 
their medicinal value, especially in chronic cases of indiges- 


©! further complicated by Miss Saurin having filed a bill in 
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tion, heartburn, &c., is also advertising the pure vegetable 
charcoal in powder as a safe and valuable family medicine. 
We have no doubt it will prove very serviceable, particularly 
during the summer months. 

Messrs. Macniven and Cameron are advertising two pens 
that should find favour with ladies—namely, the ‘‘Owl” and 
the ‘‘ Waverley.” The former is admirably adapted for fine 
writing, and should supersede most other kinds for the sharp, 
angular style that ladies affect; while the latter is a most 
useful pen for general business purposes. 

The fifth annual general meeting of the Female Medical 
Society will take place at Exeter-hall on Saturday, May 31, 
at three o’clock. The Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
K.G., president of the Society, will take the chair. 

An extraordinary and melancholy accident happened last 
week at Retford, Notts, to Mr. Henry Hutchinson, a veteri- 
nary surgeon, which unfortunately terminated in his death. The 
deceased gentleman was playing with two of his children, and 
having a dog’s tooth in his hand, he put it in his mouth. 
Suddenly, without thinking what he was about, he allowed 
the tooth to slip down his throat, At the time he thought 
very little of the occurrence, but finding that the tooth had 
not been altogether swallowed, and that it was beginning to 
pain him, he sought the advice of Mr. Marshall, surgeon, who 
did all he could to reach it, but without success. Mr. 
Hutchinson was able to go about his professional duties until 
Thursday, when the tooth becoming more painful, it was re- 
solved to send for Dr. Barber, from Sheffield, to open the 
windpipe. Before this gentleman arrived, however, Mr. 
Hutchinson was dead. The affair has created quite a sensa- 
tion in the neighbourhood. The deceased has left a wife and 
large family. : 

The case of Saurin v. Star has been before the Court of 
Queen’s Bench again. Mr. Mellish, Q.C., who appeared for 
the defendants, said that since the trial the case had become 
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A MATCH A LA MODE. 

G.,” in New York Home Journal,”] 
His view. 

She walks the Avenue up and down, 

In a panier suit of claret-brown, 

Puffed in a most bewildering way, 

Fresh from the hands of Virfollét. 

A tiny bonnet, of modish air, 

Rests on the top of her golden hair— 

On the summit, I had nearly said, 

Of her charming little crépé head. 

She has a beautiful foot, and so 

She does her best to make it show, 

And steps with really amazing ease 

In boots that look like true Chinese. 

She says (in such) she ‘cannot pretend 

To reach the genuine Grecian bend,” 

But droops her shoulders with such an air 

The difference is very fine, I swear ! 


[By “ Jeanie 


She lives in a mansion quite up town, 

Of regular, orthodox, genteel brown ; 

Their money was made by a famous “ pill,” 
But it introduced them on Murray Hill. 
Laura is pretty and quite a belle, 

She dances and dresses equally well ; 

My debts are many, my capital small, 

And I mean to marry her, “pill” and all— 
For ’tis quite the fashion now-a-days 

To give your name to a wife who pays. 

The honeymoon is a frightful bore, 

But then, by Jove ! when it’s fairly o’er, 
Pll go to the club ; she has too much sense 
To get up a scene, or take offence. 

When a fellow gets to my time of life, 

He musi sacrifice something for a wife. 


Chancery, in which, after declaring that the verdict of the 
jury proved conclusively that she had been improperly dis- 
missed from the convent at Hull, she prays that the property 
of the convent may be ascertained and realised, and the pro- 
ceeds divided between her and the other persons entitled 


thereto, This rendered it necessary that he should move Her view. 
to reduce the damages absolutely to 2001, as she After two winters of splendid fun, 
could not have back the 3007. and also claim a right to a I really believe my work is done. 


share of the convent property. He also moved to 
enter a verdict for the defendants on the third and fourth 
counts, which charged them with false imprisonment, con- 
spiring to procure the expulsion of Miss Saurin by making 
false charges against her to the bishop, and libel ; and, the 
learned counsel added, he was obliged to move for a new trial, 
because the damages were not apportioned between the third 
and fourth counts. The Lord Chief Justice said he regretted 
that by an oversight damages had not been found separately 
on those counts, but no doubt the parties would agree to 
divide them. Mr. Mellish said he was also instructed to 
move for a new trial on the ground that the verdict was 
against the evidence, but this point, after some discussion, he 
did not press. He was only anxious that it should not be 
said in the Court of Chancery that they admitted the correct- 
ness of the verdict. A rule nisi was grnted. 

A lady who was on a tour of the English lakes had an awk- 
ward accident last week. Mounted upon a pony, she set out 
from Keswick to make the ascent of Skiddaw, accompanied 
by the guide Graves. During the ascent she lost her shawl ; 
the guide returned to look for it, and during his absence the 
pony took fright and ran away. The lady was thrown off, 
and, her foot having caught in the stirrup, she was dragged a 
considerable distance, until fortunately \the stirrup leather 
broke, and the lady was saved from further peril. She was 
removed to Keswick, where her injuries, including a fracture 
of the jawbone, were attended to, and she was able to resume 
her journey in the course of a day or two. 


I wanted a husband, as you know, 

Whose name and manners were comme il faut, 
And Wednesday night, at the Smithers’ ball, 
I landed him safely, hook and all. 

He is very clever; it took some time ; 

But now he is really and truly mine, 

And I take his arm when we walk up town, 
For the sake of seeing Miss Smithers frown. 
How that girl did try to flirt with Harry— 
She shows too plainly she wants to marry. 
The only way to accomplish that 

Is to borrow hints from your favourite cat. 
Puss never hurries ; she lies in wait, 

And hides her claws —till ’tis too late. 


Harry is handsome, both straight and fair, 
With tawny moustache and curly hair ; 
He has such dear indifferent ways, 

And I’m positive that he’s guilty of stays ; 
But I don’t mind that if he dosen’t pad 
His shoulders, which really is too bad ! 

I bring him a very handsome dof, 

And Harry calculates that, I know ; 

But I don’t much care—he may have his fling, 
The purse is mine, and I hold its string, 
And unless he pets me just us I please, 
He’ll find it closes with wonderful ease ! 
So Harry and I are mated for life ; 

I get my husband, and he his wife— 

A very fair bargain, J’m happy to state, 
For loving a husband is out of date ! 


Come Live with Me anp BE My Love!—A swain of 
sixty has placed in his cottage window, in a pleasant village 
near Guildford, the following :— 

A companion wanted, well fitted to fill 

The station of wife, with competent skill. 

Superior attainments are not quite indispensable, 
But everything wanted that’s correct and respectable. 
The income is moderate, so none need apply 

Who more on that point than comfort rely. 

The advertisement here you see, 

If you feel disposed to married be. 

An answer will oblige. 

Apply within. 

Man anpd WomaAn.—Man excels in imagination, woman in 
fancy. Man has the profounder reflection, woman the quicker 
discernment. Man surpasses woman in reasoning power, and 
in the judgments which are necessarily founded on, and re- 
quire therefore to grasp, a lengthened process of argument ; 
woman surpasses man in intuitive preception and tact. Man 
can handle facts better than she, and grasp principles ; she 
can better deal wlth persons. She sees ata glance the con- 
clusion at which man arrives by a slow process. He crawls 
along step by step to the point which she reaches at a bound. 
Some one has said he climbs the ladder round by round, to 
find when he reaches the top that, without touching a single 
round, she is there before him ; and inasmuch as she is there, 
it matters little how she came. Her quicker conclusions, 
when she is unbiassed by passion and prejudice, are generally 
as sound as man’s, albeit his have been so laboriously reached 
and are so carefully guarded. He sifts evidence, she discerns 
truth. She sees more ‘quickly the bearing, he understands 
better the reason, of things. She skims more lightly and 
gracefully over their surface, he seizes them with a ‘firmer 
grasp, and more carefully examines their foundations. He 
raises massive piles of thought, which awe by their grandeur ; 
she wreathes festoons and erects bowers, which charm by their 
beauty and comfort by their use. He reflects profoundly on 
facts and principles, laboriously manipulating them, {and 
marshalling and remarshalling, that he may arrive safely at 
generalisations which he can turn to practical account ; she, 
on the other hand, using her quick perception, brings it 
immediately to bear on the details of practical life, and, with- 
out stopping to reason about them, uses her fine tact in apply- 
ing to others the things which she knows. Man’s profounder 
study may lead to greater results in politics, or law, or physics, 
or engineering, or science, or art ; but woman’s more sprightly 
and vivacious movements render her the most charming and 
agreeable companion, the best fitted to enliven the intercourse 
of home, and to exert the most potent influence on human 
feelings and character.--Cassell’s Magazine. 


FLIrTATION MApE Easy.—The Lzaminer expounds Mr. 
Justice Mellor’s recent decision in a suit for breach of promise 
of marriage, that a wife was not ‘necessary for an infant,” as 
meaning in practice that if you are a male, and under twenty- 
one years of age, you can do as you like in the matter of 
flirtation. ‘*'T’o some persons it may seem hard that the 
privilege of running into debt and love with impunity should 
be confined to boys who do not know properly how to avail 
themselves of it. A man who is over twenty-one is likely to 
be a fool ; but a man who is under twenty-one is certain to be 
a fool; and it is for the edification and enjoyment of such 
young idiots that this announcement has gone forth—to the 
end that they may commit what havoc they please among 
such of their girlish acquaintances as happen to have a heart 
left. They are wholly irresponsible. Gentlemen, however, 
who are over twenty-one, and who may be inclined to look 
jealously upon this privilege accorded to their juniors, may 
take heart of grace in reflecting that irresponsibility has its 
disadvantages as well as its advantages. What good would 
come of a girl engaging herself to a young man of nineteen ? 
To suppose that either of them should remain constant for 
two years is to expect too much ; and all the promises in the 
world would be valueless if given in the meantime. Jewellers 
may be foolish enough to risk waiting two years, trusting to 
the promises of a minor ; but, as a rule, girls are not foolish 
in that sense, and many of them would be disinclined to wait 
two years for any chance whatever. So the free lance in 
flirtation is not likely to be permitted to go beyond the first 
easy stages,” 

The Petit Moniteur gives what it terms a ferocious attempt 
at assassination of a wife by her husband, and our fair readers 
will be delighted to hear that the resisting power of chignons 
to projectiles is hereby satisfactorily demonstrated. A certain 
couple at Paris had been ‘‘semi-detached for some time, the 
lady retiring to the residence of her uncle, and the husband 
resuming a life of single blessedness. But he was, it seems, 
in the habit of prowling round the abode of his spouse, and, 
profiting by the absence of her uncle one evening, he gained 
access to the house and to the presence of his wife, who, how- 
ever, did not perceive his entrance, and was standing with 
her back towards him. Drawing a revolver, he fired at her 
head, but the bullet fortunately lodged in her voluminous 
chignon, and there spent itself without penetrating farther or 
doing any injury. However, the blow was sufficient to cause 
its recipient to utter piercing cries and bring the neighbours 
to her assistance. The ‘assassin’ was arrested, and the 
chignon is reported ‘to be in a fair way of recovery.’ ” 


Russia LeatHer.—Mr. Norman has received a consign- 
ment of boot-fronts and leather from the best dressers in St. 
Petersburg. Mr. N., having bought all that was sent to the 
Paris Exhibition, 1867, was enabled to choose the best 
dressers, and he now has a choice lot suitable for wading, 
shooting, or parade boots. 114 and 116, Westminster Bridge 
road, 8, ; and at 3, Belgrave-mansions, Grovenor-gardens, 


‘* No one possessing a Dog of value should be without Nal- 
dire’s Tablet.” From Edgar Hanbury, Esq., February 20, 
1867.—NALDInE’s TABLET is a medicated Soap, free from pol- 
son, for washing Dogs. It destroys fleas, cleanses the skin, re- 
moves all smell, and improves the coat. Price 1s., of all chemists 
in the kingdom, and of Barclay and Sons, Farringdon-street, 
London. 
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VARIOUS FANCIES ON WEDDINGS. 
A Wooden Wedding—Marrying a blockhead. 
A Golden Wedding—Marrying for money. 
A Orystal Wedding—Marrying a ‘‘glass eye.” 
A Tin Wedding—Marrying a milkmaid. 
A Paper Wedding—Marrying an editor. 
A Silver Wedding—Marrying an old maid of sixty. 
An Iron Wedding—Marrying a blacksmith. 
A Linen Wedding—Marrying a laundress. 

Oprn-arr SERVIcEs—Pulice duties. 
ns py has is taken from you before you get it ?—Your photo- 

raph. 

Sure Way To Turn PEope’s Heaps.—Go late to church. 

Why should womankind be considered insane ?—Because 
they are all mad-dames. 

Man-hood—A hat. 

Woman-hood—A_ bonnet. 

Thoughtful hospitality—Entertaining an idea. 

An Irishman writing a sketch of his life, says he early ran 
away from his father, because he discovered he was only his 
uncle ! 

A fond husband once said to his wife, who in her dying 
moments had a deal to say to him, ‘‘ Don’t trouble yourself to 
talk, dear, but go on with your dying.” 

SHAKESPEARE SLIGHTLY ALTERED. 

‘*Oh, Romeo, Romeo, wherefore art thou Romeo ?”’ 

Thou lovest me not, or thou wouldst stay at ho-me-o, 

The babe is squalling for his dad-e-o, 

An endless nuisance to his mammy-o, 

So, Romeo, cease thee now to roam-e-o, 

And hie thee as a dove to ho-me-o. 

_A Canpiv Desirz,—A little six-year-old boy was asked by 
his teacher to write a composition on the subject of water, and 
the following is the production : ‘‘ Water is good to drink, to 
bathe in, to skate on when frozen. When I was a little baby 
the nurse used to bathe me every morning in water. 
been told that the Injuns don’t wash themselves but once in 
ten years! Oh, I wish I was an Injun !” 


AN ARTLESS LOVER. 


1 know I'm “‘ horrid ugly,” Jane, 
You scarcely need have stated 
That interesting fact again, 
Because it’s antiquated. 
And—putting flattery on the shelf— 
I tell you Jane, sincerely, 
I think you're pretty plain yourself, 
Although I love you dearly ! 


Your nose is not the kind of nose 
To satisfy a painter : 
Your locks are like the red, red rose, 
Or just a little fainter. 
Upon your cheek the glow of youth 
Shines beet-root-coloured nearly : 
(I’m bound, you know, to tell the truth, 
Although I love you dearly !) 


It’s needless to possess two eyes 
Without the least connexion ; 

Where each inquiring optic tries 
A contrary direction, 

It’s very much more useful, though, 
Than ornamental, clearly ; 

T’'m sorry that you squint, you know, 
Although I love you dearly. 


I think I’ve said enough to prove 
You’re not a perfect Venus 

(And quite sufficient to remove 
Unpleasant thoughts between us) ; 

So, when you criticise again 
My visage too severely, 

You'll catch it, I can tell you, Jane, 
Although I love you dearly, 


(From Punch.) 


The Flour of Loveliness ?—Pearl powder. 
An Omission.—In the notices of the new and splendid 


I have | market built by Mr. Darbishire for Miss Coutts, no mention is 


made of one sort of decoration which might have been ex- 
pected to have found a conspicuous place there—marquetry. 


‘‘HAIL! CoLumBiA” Market.—Miss Angela Burdett 
Coutts, the lady of the poor, has given Bethnal-green a market 
costing, it is said, 200,0007. This is the best money market 
we ever heard of. 

(From Fun). 

Wuom, Sweer Wiiom.—Our respected friend the penny-a- 
liner has come out in a new line! In his report of a crime 
recently committed in Brecon he winds up with the statement 
that its perpetrator has not been discovered. And in fact no 
clue has been obtained as to whom heis. The author of such 
an original sentence as ‘‘ whom he is” must be regarded as a 
whom-orist ! 

“One Toucn or Nature.”—No wonder that velocipedes 
should become the rage—they can travel at a marvellous pace 
—downhill. 


Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth.—_ Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s WorLp’s HAIR RESTORER OR 
Dressine never fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application a 
beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 
stops the Hair from falling off. It prevents baldness. It pro- 
motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick and 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings.—Mrs. S. A. Allen’s 
Zylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists and 
Perfumers. Devdt, 266, High Holborn, London. 


Ho.ioway’s OINTMENT AND Pitts—HEALING, Not HARM- 
FuL.—No application has met with the same universal appro- 
bation for curing all external ailments as that which this 
unguent has received. Sores, deep ulcers, fetid discharges, 
burns, blistered surfaces, and many similar affections are at 
once soothed and on the road to soundness by Holloway’s 
Ointment. With his Ointment and Pills the wealthy may 
save themselves much suffering, and the poor may help them- 
selves to health, since these medicaments are reasonable in 
price, and can be purchased in every hamlet. They have 
effected cures of stiff, swelled legs, and ulcerated limbs, and 


opened out the prospect of a happy future after hope of re- 
covery had been given up. 


OLLY’S PICTURE BOOK, a charm- 
ing little volume, containing Twelve Coloured Ilus- 
Tations, and appropriate Verses to suit each Picture. 
ettily bound, with gilt edges. An elegant present for 
the little ladies. Post free, 13stamps._JOHN JERRARD, 
172, Fleet-street, London. 


ce a aT I en 
ICHOLSON’S NEW SILKS for 1869. 
Patterns of £10,000 Post-free. 
Striped Silks, from -& 
Checked Silks, from 
Plain Silks, from 
Broché Silks, from 
Gros de Suez Silks, from 
Japanese Silks, from 
Spitalfields Silks, from . 
Lyons Silks, from . . 
The Full Dress Indian Silks, from 
Chinese Silks, from 
Swiss Silks, from . ° 
Evening Silks, from 
Dinner Silks, from 
Wedding Silks, from 
Moire Antiques, from . 
The New Sets of Patterns repre- 
senting all the above are now 
ready, and will be forwarded to 
any Lady in the United Kingdom 
Post-free. 
Nicholson’s, 50 to 52, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


NICHOLSON’S BLACK SILKS for 


1869. 
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Black Silks at 2 A ael16.6 
Black Silks at : 6 m1 S56 
Black Silks at . ° ee lilLeo 
Black Silks at 115 6 
Black Silks at 272" 2)'0 
The Full Dress { Black Silksat . . . 3 3 0 
Black Silks at 6 . - 440 
Black Silks at - 6x65-.0 
Black Silks at . 660 
Black Silks at : nom fk fe 
Black Silks at 5 - 1010 0 


All our Black Silks are selected 

with special regard to perfection 

of dye and durability of texture. 
Nicholson’s, 50 to 52, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


RENCH CAMBRICS EXTRAORDI- 
NARY. 
600 Pieces“in varied and tasteful patterns, 
all at 8s. 11d. for 10 yards; 
really worth lds. 
Patterns free. 
Nicholson s, 50 to 52, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


OODE, GAINSFORD, and CO., 


Borough, 


ABINETMAKERS and UPHOL- 


STERERS. 


FURNISHING ESTIMATES. 


MESSRS. GOODE, GAINSFORD, 


and CO., beg to state that having had numerous 
8pplications from their customers and the public generally 
ra Catalogue, or Price List, of their furniture, they 
8 ve compiled, with considerable care and supervision, & 
eries of REVISED ESTIMATES for the FURNISHING 
ei Seven, ten, and fourteen-roomed HOUSES (in prefer- 
Nee to Publishing an ordinary catalogue), thereby showing 
© Cost of three distinct classes of furniture, classified in 
= Various rooms, and enabling intending purchasers to 
Oat a glance the exact cost of a single article, the cost 
®ach separate room, or the total cost of furnishing the 


Ole house. This Estimate Book post free or upou appli- 
Cation, 
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SAPINE. 
Loy REGISTERED BY THOMAS JACKSON. 
EW AND SUPERIOR FLUID, 
FRO _FOR TAKING OUT GREASE, PAINT, &., 
M WEARING APPAREL, DRAPERY, &c. 


| <2 
‘d by the Principal Chemists, in Bottles at 6d., 1s., & 28. 6d. 
a 


JACKSON'S CEMENT, 
FOR CHINA, GLASS, ORNAMENTS, TOYS, &c. 
Tn Bottles at 6d. and 1s, each, by Chemists, &c, 


OSTUMES and DRESSES for the 
PRESENT SEASON.—The most Extensive Stock 

in London either for walking or indoor wear, from about 
5s. 9d, to 21s. the Dress complete, ready for immediate 
wear. Wealso’send Patterns free of New Dresses cut by 
the yard, of which we have a very Large and Cheap Stock. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


MANUFACTURERS of UNDER- 
CLOTHING for LADIES and CHILDREN — One 
of the LARGEST and CHEAPEST STOCKS in 
LONDON.—The most Extensive Outfits can be executed 
in the shortest time, and a great saving in price effected. 
A Printed Pamphlet, containing a List with the Price of 
every Article, will be sent post-free to any address. 
Omnibuses pass the door at frequent intervals from almost 
every railway station in London. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


TWO PRIZE MEDALS 
AWARDED 1862, 


EW MORNING DRESSES, Genteel 

Styles, Plain and Figured, at 8s. 9d., 10s. 9d., and 

12s, 9d. the full dress; French Merino in all colours, finest 

quality at 2s, the yard; superior wool Popeline; best Pari 
Fabric, at 16s, 9d. the dress, not to be equalled. 


APANESE SILKS, First-rate in 
Quality, at 2s. 64d. the yard. An opinion has prevailed 
that this much-admired and fashionable article could not 
be durable. The Germans have succeeded in designing an 
improved fabric, brilliant in style and colours, both figured 
and plain, with a warranty for wear. The advancing price 
of silks makes it impossible to supply more than a limited 
number of pieces at 2s, 64d. The next importation must 
be at the least 4s. 


HARVEY & CO., Lambeth House, Westminster 
Bridge, S.E. 


}WEN’S BRAN TABLET, Gd. 
The Soap for White and Soft Hands. 


"Also EWEN’S SANDAL WOOD TABLETS. 
Sold everywhere by Chemists, Grocers, and Perfumers. 
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JAOQU 


ADOPTED BY ALL THE LEADING PLAYERS OF THE GAME. 


Prices from 15s. per Set. Descriptive Price-List free on application. 


THE CLUB SET, £3 10s., includes all the latest Improvements, and is th finest Boxwood Set inade. 


Wholesale—JAQUES & SON, 


102, 


HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, 


CAUTION.—To guard against inferior imitations, observe the Name. Jaques & Son, on each Box, 


E, C. 


without which none are genuinc. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, B.C. 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, Is. 8d., 2s., 2s. 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d. 


A Price Current Free. 


Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FRES, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8 


King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to 
4 land, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips é Co. have no Agents. 


Town in Eng 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


i j i sls. is found a valuable Preventive 
i ion i ¢ all irapure gases In the Stomach and Bowels, is 
A eat 4 “Heartbutn, Fevers, Foul Breath, and is an effectual 


of Flatulency, Indigestion, 


Cure for Worms. 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


Sold in Bottles at 2s., 4s., and 6s. each. 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


In Qs., 4s., and 8s, Tins. 


May be had from J. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street West, 


And all Chemists. 


any Railway Station or Market 


\ AY BONNETS and MILLINERY.— 

The Manager of the Millinery Department having 
made another business visit to Paris, is prepared to show 
thenovelties introduced by Parisian, Artistesforthemonth 
of May, and which are altogether different from he 
Bonnets worn last month. 

JAY’S, 
247, 249, & 251, REGENT STREET. 


[Be WIDOW’S QUADRUPLECRAPE. 
A Special Crape, to indicate the deepest Mourning. 
This crape is very durable, and will neither change colour 
nor lose its crimp by exposure to wet. It cannot be 
bought at any other establishment in the kingdom unless 
the vendor has previously purchased it at 

JAY'S. 


ICH FRENCH BLACK SILKS.— 
The best Silks, and which alone can be warranted to 
wear, are manufactured by M. Bonnet and Cie., of Lyons. 
The manufacturers’ name will be found woven in theend of 


each piece. 
JAY’S, 
247, 249, & 251, REGENT-STREET. 


HAPMAN’S, NOTTING-HILL, W. 


Patterns Free. 


iS leh aoely Laks O; NIL We 
BLACK GROS Jarra ee GLACE SILKS, £2 6s. 
12 yards, 
Messrs. BONNET’S eLacr ores very Best make, £310s. 
2 yards. 
SPITALFIELDS MOIRE ANTIQUE, BLACK (all Pure 
Silk) £3 10s. 9 yards. 
WHITE AND COLOURED MOIRE ANTIQUE, 
4, 5, and 6 Guineas, 


EAL SILK ALPACAS. 


A Beautiful Variety of Useful Colours. 
£1 5s. 10 yards, 30 inches wide. 


ANISH SILK-FINISHED ALPACAS, 
As worn by H R.H. the Princess. 
Exquisite Tints for Evening Wear. 
19s. 6d. 10 yards. 32in. wide. 


{pyeelenete SILK-FINISHED ALPACAS, 
Perfectly new ; for Promenade. 
Warranted to Wear. 
15s. 10 yards. 


WHITE TERRY PIQUE. 
Very Best French. 34in. wide, 
1s. 64d per yard. 


Bet LLIANTS.—White and Printed. 


83d. per yard. 


RGANDY MUSLINS.—The most 
Elegant Designs on the Finest Textures. 
10s. 9d. 10 yards, 


ANTLES.—The Newest Shapes, 
without Sleeves. Rick Silks, Handsomely Trimmed, 
23 to 5 Guineas, 
An Assortment to Select from sent Carriage Free. 


De Sa ee ee pn ea aad 
| PS CHAPMAN, NOTTING- 
HILL, W. 

Patterns of all Goods Free 


EW SPRING DRESSES for MAY. 
SPRING and SUMMER CAMELOTS in Dove, 


Violet, Green, Blue, Brown, and other self-colours, 4s, 11d, 
the full dress. 

Rich Eastern Cameleon Jaspers, 8s, 9d. 

The New Serge de Soie, 12s, 9d. 

The New Crystal d’Egypte, a marvel of brilliancy and 
beauty, 16s. 9d. 

The New Glacé Suez, 14s. 9d, 

The New Sultan Rayé, 19s. 6d. 

Rich Java Foulards, £1 3s. 6d. 

Superb Florentine Brochés, 12s. 9d. 
Fi Rich French Fabrics, in hundreds of styles, 14 guinea, full 

ress, 

All the New Tudor Costumes, and many Paris novelties 
of great excellence, now on sale. Patterns post free. 


CHAS. AMOTT & COMPANY, 61 and 62, St. Paul’s, 
London, 


EW SPRING DRESSES for MAY. 
Self-coloured EGYPTIAN SILK ALPACAS. 
The great Dress of thé Season. 

Bright, elegant, cool, economical, and lady-like, in silver- 
grey, blue, maize, dove, steel, violet, green, and brown, 
7s. 11d. the full dress. 

Patterns post free. 


CHAS. AMOTT & COMPANY, 61 and 62, St. Paul's, 
London, 
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THE WANZER LOCK -STITCH 


SEWING MACHINES 


The Wanzer Family Machine .. .. £9 0 0 
The Little Wanzer Hand Machine .. 4 4 0 
Ditto, to work by hand or foot .. .. 5 5 0 
The success of these new Machines has been unprece- 
dented, and the Company, having erected an additional 
arge Factory, hope to be enabled to complete their Orders, 
which they have hitherto been unable to do. Lists free, 
WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
4, Great Portland-street, W. 


PE 55s. HAND-SEWING MACHINES 
(AMERICAN MACHINE). 


TrEADLE Macutnes. 


Excelsior £6 6 0 
Britannia -- 616 6 
Britannia (Daven- 

port) 2." 1313 0 
Elliptic, from 7 00 
Belgravia .. .. 715 0 
Grover & Baker.. 9 0 0 
Alexandra .. .. 9 0 0 
Wanzer.. .. .. 9 0 0 
Florence.. .. ..10 0 0 
Wheeler & Wilson 10 0 0 


Machines by every maker. 
8. SMITH & CO, 4, CHARLES-STREET, SOHO 
(Four doors from Oxford-street). 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL'S 
LADIES’ BOOTS, 


BEAUTIFULLY MADE, AND MODERATE IN PRICE. 


Prepared Kid Walking Boots, Elastic or Button, Fancy 
Toes, Military Heels, 16s. 6d. New designs in: Enamelled 
or Glove Kid for Croquet or Promenade, 21s. Elastic 
House Boots, Soft Mock Kid or Satinette, 5s. 6d. 

A single pair free to any part of the kingdom by sample 
post, on receipt of paper pattern of Sole, and P. O. O. for 
price, with Sixpence additional. Catalogues post free. 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
192, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 
any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
e full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, jewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies, 
Allletters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820, Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


LEEFDOFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 

Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FURS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies, Esta- 
blished 1820, Terms, Ready Money. 


Ai EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 

Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, allarticles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820, 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 


PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 
and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London,’ W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


w. 


WAVERLEY PEN. 
OWL PEN. 


PICKWICK PEN, 


“We can confidently re- 
commend these Pens as the 
best that can be used.”—Lon- 
don Scotsman. 

“Ihe Own Pen is suitable 
for fine writing. It is, par 
excellence, the Ladies’ Pen.— 
Court Journal. 

Sold everywhere. Is. per 
box; 1s. 2d. by post. Wa- 
verley Barrel Pen, 1s. 6d. per 
box; 1s, 9d. by post. 

MACNIVEN and CAMERON, Manufacturers, 23, Blair- 
street, Edinburgh. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STRE ET, W. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS?’ last Patent perfect 
Check Repeater Action offers the following advantages: A 
perfect check without affecting the repetition, which is 
most prompt, acting with the slightest perceptible move- 
ment of the Key. The touchis beautifully sure, light, and 
elastic, giving the player every facility for producing forte 
and piano effects. The equalled balanced arrangements, 
abeenee of friction, and complication, insure its dura- 
ility. 
Recvived Prize Medals, London 1862, Paris 1867, for ‘‘Im- 
provements in action, and general excellence of Pianos,” 
PRIZE MEDAL PIANOS from 29 guineas, 
OBLIQUE GRAND PIANOS from 80 guineas, 
GRAND PIANOS from 120 guineas, 
Prize Medal Pianos for hire on the three years’ system, 
Illustrated Price-List Free by Post on Application, 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE AND HOME FOR LADIES IN REDUGED CIRCUMSTANCES, 
23, EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 


Patron: His Grace the Duke of Newcastle. 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THIS INSTITUTION WILL BE HELD ON 


MONDAY, MAY 10, 1869, 
WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S. 


E. MERRICK ELDERTON, Esq., will take the Chair at Half-past Two. 


JOHN TEULON, Hon. Sec. 


168, REGENT STREET AND 46, GOODGE STREET, W. 
MESSRS. J. BEDFORD & CO. 


Respectfully invite the attention of Ladies to their cheap and {unrivalled assortment of Com- 


menced and Finished 


and easily-acquired work, with P 


NEEDLEWORK, 


Or send for their ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, which can be had Gratis and Post Free. 
CHILDREN’S FRENCH DRESSES, PELISSES, ROBES, &c., 


In the Best Material, traced for Braiding, Point Russe, &c., in great variety. 


PANAMA CANVAS AND KID WORK, 


Smoking Caps, Slippers, Cushions, Banner Screens, Work Cases, 


and many useful Articles in this new 


atterns Commenced. 


Boxes of Goods sent to select from on a London reference being given. 
LADIES OWN MATERIAL TRACED FOR BRAIDING OR EMBROIDERY. 


RICHARD A. GREEN, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, WATCHMAKER, & SILVERSMITH, 


HAVING PURCHA 


SED 


AN ENTIRE STOCK OF PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 
MARKED A1 IN QUALITY, 
IS PREPARED TO OFFER A GREAT BARGAIN TO HIS CUSTOMERS. 


Old English, Plain. 


King’s, Thread, and 
Bead Patterns. 


12 Spoons, Table: ..e.sssecosverqescteavveresetocsesecs vee lelOe Ombre: .c:, - £2 11 0 
12 idm gp tennOSBerhs tates meces eeetvoesy Lcnin cee, LeSOe Ore sacar: ; 118 0 
12 Fe ALOR se. uss Sieuieh veeee aehiee PNET ree eae 012 9 ree 116 
4 ee herta Salt meviee ate apeencete eee ee, | oaks 5 seers OTIS i a Hi seAy Ses 06 0 
Gi, okt alge Sari: ee ee Aan REN sleet Br oiieek ER ht Sal Male being en 0. 36 
23 eoge ein Gravy Sie! cipal aghecd sh oa teemetete qe vare's Nk ahs eatin 017 0 
2 Ladles, Sauce ......... raremeteah te etna ciduaewenss Be RC Pies Cherie 0 8 6 
1 BP DOUD tot sbe eo iee mone ade 212) OC ee. ae 015 0 
12 Forks, Table ........2....... 2 6 0 Sevets ‘ 3 1 0 
Le yy, ESBOP Essen «3 sede 114 0 Sat 26 0 

£914 3 £13 13 6 


The Prices are taken from the Manufacturer’s Published List, which are double those quoted. 


Notice.—RICHARD A, GREEN cannot promise to execute an order for each item as advertised, 
as some are sold out. 


82, 


STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


This 


street, 


BEE! Rb Es. 


Hive will be found to 


management than any other 
Price complete 
The LIGURIAN, or ITALIAN ALP BEE, being much in repute, G. N. anp Sons 
supply Stocks of English Bees with genuine Italian 
wholly yellow Italian Alp Bees), at £3 3s. each. 
ENGLISH BEES.—Stocks and Swarnis may be obtained as heretofore. 
A newly-arranged CATALOGUE of othér Improved Hives, with Drawings and 
Prices, sent on receipt of two stamps. ‘ 
Address, GEORGE NEIGHBOUR and SONS, 127, High Holborn ; or 149, Regent- 


London. 


ossess many 
ee-Hive that 


£115 0 


Two Silver Medals awarded to GEORGE NEIGHBOUR and SONS, 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1867. The only English Exhibitors 
who obtained a Silver Medal for Bee-Hives. 

LGHBOUR’S IMPROVED COTTAGE BEE-HIVE, 
as originally introduced by GEORGE NEIGHBOUR and SONS, working three 


bell glasses; is neatly and strongly made of straw ; it has three windows in the 
lower Hive. 


ractical advantages, and ismore easy of 
as been introduced. 
| Stand for ditto £010 6 


Queens (which will shortly have 


THE FOLLOWING PORTRAITS OF 


HAVE ALREADY APPEARED IN 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER, 


Any separate Number of which (excepting Nos. 1 to 98) can be had of the Publisher, WILLIAM FREEMAN, 
102, Fleet Street, London. 


No. N 
1. The Princess Dagmar 43 
2. Miss Braddon 44 
3. Adelina Patti 45 
4, Dr. Mary Walker 46. 
5. Princess Helena 47. 
6. Miss Marsh 48. 
7. Mrs. Brown (Arthur Sketchley) 49. 
8. Jean Ingelow 60. 
9. Mrs. J. H. Riddell 61 
10. Eliza Cook 52. 
11. Mrs. 8. C. Hall 53 
12. Florence Nightingale 54 
13. Hon. Mrs. Norton 65. 
14, Mrs. E. M. Ward 56 
15. Mary Howitt 57. 
16. Lady Eastlake 58 
17. Lady Baker 59. 
18. Mrs. Therneycroft 60. 
19. Miss Clara L. Balfour 61 
20. Rosa Bonheur 62. 
21. Miss Herbert 63. 
22. Miss Parr (‘*H. Lee”) 64 
23. Mrs. Gladstone 65 
24. Mrs. Bessie Inglis 66 
25. Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe 67. 
26. Arabella Goddard 68 
27, Adelaide A. Proctor 69. 
28. Mrs. Gaskell 7 
29. Agnes Strickland 71 
30. Frances Power Cobbe 72 
31. Mrs. Chas. Wightman 73 
32, Miss Jewsbury 74 
33. Mrs. Bray 75 
34. Mrs. Sigourney 76. 
35, Eliza Meteyard. 77 
36. Mrs. Bayly 78 
37. Madame Lind-Golds 79 
38. Mrs. Oliphant 80. 
39. Mrs. Scott-Siddons 81 
40. Mrs. Jameson 82. 
41. Mddle. C. Nilsson 83 
42, Empress Charlotte 84 


85, 


. Miss Emily Faithful 

. Miss Burdett Coutts 
. Harriet Martineau 

. Catherine Sinclair 

. Bessie Rayner Parkes 
. Eliza Blackwell, M.D. 


Charlotte Corday 


. Anne Thomas 

. Letitia Eliza Landon 
. Mary Wollstonecraft 
. Mrs. Hemans 

. Mrs, Linton 

. Countess Hahn-Hahn 
. Mrs. Gatty 

. Florence Marryatt 

. Queen of the Greeks 


Fanny Fern 


. Lady Herbert of Lea 
. Kate Terry 

. Mrs. Barbauld 

. Dr. Elizabeth Garrett 
. Emma Jane Worboise 
5. Mrs. Macquoid 

. Mrs. Charles Keane 


Matilda B. Edwards 


. Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel 
. Mrs. Elizabeth Fry 

. Mrs. Browning 

. Mrs. Carey Brock 

. Virginia Gabriel 

. Mdme. Schumann 

. Mrs. Tighe 

. Sarah Tytler 

. The Princess Margaret 
. Mary Russell Mitford 
. Charlotte Bronte 

. Mrs. Eiloart 

. Mdlle. Kellogg 

. Queen Victoria 

. Madame Dudevant 

. Marguerite A. Power 

. Hannah More 


Malle, Titiens 


EMINENT PERSONS 


No. 

86. Lady Dufferin 

87. Miss S. Flora Heilbron 
88. Madame de Stael 

89. Mdlle. Pauline Lucca 

90. Countess Huntingdon 

91. Countess Waldegrave 

92. Grace Aguilar 

93, Fanny Kemble 

94, Madame de Sevigne 

95. Joan of Arc 

96. A. B. Edwards 

97. Miss Carpenter 

98. Mrs, N. Crosland 

99. Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks 

. Fredrika Bremer 

+ Queen Isabella of Spain 

. Miss Hosmer 

. Louisa Pyne 

. Duchess of Sutherland 

. Mrs. Yelverton 

. Miss Minnie Hauck 

. Rossini 

. The Princess Louisa of Sweden 
. Matilda M. Hays 

. Charles Dickens 

. George Macdonald 

. Rev. Norman Macleod 

. Mdme. Sainton Dolby 

. Anthony Trollope 

. Edmund Yates 

. William Makepeace Thackeray 
. Mrs. Frances Trollope 

. Alfred Tennyson 

. John Ruskin 

. Miss Marriott 

. William Hepworth Dixon 
. Mrs. Howard Paul 
Bulwer Lytton 

. Mrs Stirling 

125. Rev. Chas. Kingsley 

126. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
. Robert Browning 

. William Sterndale Bennett 


NEW NOVELS, 


JEROME LOCK. A Novel. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
Price 7s, 6d 


“Is a tale exhibiting signs of uncommon power to analyse 
human emotion, and intense sympathy with artistic opera- 
tions in their highest and strictest sense.”—The Morning 
Star, 


“It is long since we have come across a book so origina 
in conception and treatment as this unpretending little 
volume.”—Lloyd’s Paper. 

‘Written in an easy, flowing style, the various incidents 
well arranged, and some capital character sketches inter- 
spersed.”—City Press, 

“This is a most pleasantly-written novel of incident and 
character, and is to be recommended both for its interest 
as well as for the healthy tone pervading its pages.”— 
Western Daily Mercury. 

“Some of the early chapters of the tale are excellent.”— 
Globe. 

“In this one-volume novel there is a simple but clever 
account of a young man who, from the meanest beginning 
contrives to earn for himself a name and position.”—The 
Bookseller, 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C 


LOUIS DE RIPPIE: A Tale from Real Life. 
By Dartow Forsrer. 1 vol. post 8vo, price 5s. 


“Written in language pure and beautiful, displaying 
great depth of thought and intensity of feeling.”—Lincoln 
Standard, 


“Tales which are wisely invented and well told, which 
present true pictures of life, and which illustrate either 
human character or the divine conduct, may be pronounced 
good. He who spake as never man spake did not eschew 
all stories, for while His parables are made to teach 
divinest truth, they have their ground-word in what may, 
without offence, be denominatd fiction. By earthly figure 
and fable, by type and allegory, He explained to man the 
things which are unseen and eternal. Louis de Rippie is 
a tale from real life, and to those whose taste incline them 
to gather wisdom from this species of literature, we can 
promise both help and enjoyment from this elegant little 
volume.”—General Baptist Magazine. 


THE WEARMOUTH ABBOTS: A Tale illus 
trative of Saxon Christianity. Foolscap 8vo, 192 pp. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“It is a tale well told, replete with incident, and affords 
much information, under the pleasing guise or fiction, il- 
lustrative of the days when Christianity was first intro- 
duced among our Saxon ancestors. "—Observer. 


—_ 

THE WEAVER’S FAMILY. A Tale of 1848, 
By the Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum. Fsep. 8vo, 
352 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“ We cannot all plumb for ourselves the depth of that 
misery, but we ought all to know that in our own way we 
may aid in overcoming it ; and ‘The Weaver’s Family’ is a 
valuable contribution to that knowledge.”—Times. 


STRIVE AND WAIT; or, Passages in the Life 
of Philip Marsham. By the late Jonn Rose Burt.in. 
F.S.A. In one vol., post 8vo, 280 pp., 7s. 6d. 

“The author has given us a very fair tale, with nothing 

unhealthy or sensational.”—Jllustrated News of the World i 

“‘There is some clever writing in * Strive and Wait. ”— 

London Review. 

“ There is a freshnessin ‘ Strive and Wait’ which is quite 
invigorating. "—Public Opinion. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


Now ready, cloth flush, price Three Shillings, 


ALTS and SENNA. A Carthartic in 

Seven Doses: Moral, Literary, Educational, 

Dramatic, Political, Religious, Theological. With a 
Prescription. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street. 


OHN JOSEPH MECHI, 112, Regent- 
street, near the Quadrant, is DISPOSING OF 
a large quantity of valuable and highly-finished 
STOCK, considerably under cost price, as, 
owing to the death of his late partner, it must 
be sold to close accounts. Dressing-cases, Dres- 
sing and Travelling Bags, Writing-cases, Des- 
patch Boxes, and Fancy Gilt Goods, cases of 
Plated Dessert Knives, a small quantity of 
Plated Ware of first-class quality, very cheap ; 
also the usual and extensive Stock of General 
Cutlery, Tea Trays, Work Boxes, Bagatelle 
Tables, &.—A great variety of Wedding Pre- 
sents of the latest fashions. 


ITY ITALIAN, SOAP, OIL, anp 
CANDLE DEPOT. 
Great Reduction in Price for Ready Money, 
Household Soaps, dry and fit for use, railway carriage 
free, and no charge for the case if 1 cwt. or upwards be 
taken at one time. Railway carriage paid on mixed order 
£5 value. Price-list sent upon application. 


WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces. 
16, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, LONDO 


COOKERY FOR £200 a YEAR; 


AND ‘FOR MORE AND LESS AMOUNT OF 
INCOME. 
IN THE “ LADIES’ TREASURY,” FOR 1869. 
_Ample and minute details for Cooking for different 
Class Dinners, and the best methods of serving each 
Dish, will be given in every Number, commencing with 
January Number. 
Price NINEPENCE, Monthly. 
London: Bemrose & Sons, 21, Paternoster-row. 


PRING MEDICINE.—tThe best 
purifier of the Blood at this season of the year is ad- 
mitted by all to be KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, which, 
by their mild yet effectual operation, remove all oppressive 
accumulations, regulate the secretions of the liver and 
bowels, strengthen the stomach, and purify the blood. 
Unlike many remedies, they do not induce liability to take 
cold or establish a necessity for the habitual use of pur- 
gatives, and are thus strongly recommended as the BEST 
FAMILY MEDICINE. Sold by all Chemists and other 
Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d. 


WHELPTON’S 


VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Have for more than 30 years proved their value in Diseases 
of the Head, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organs. 
They are a direct purifier of the blood, and in all skin com- 
plaints one of the best medicines known. 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail in boxes, price 
Thd., 1s. 1}d., and 2s, 9d. each, by G. Whelpton and Son, 
3, Crane-court, Fleet-street. London, and may be had of all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors, Sent free to any part of 
the kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 
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z MRS. EILOART’S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in Three Volumes, 
ADAME SILVA’S SECRET, 
By Mrs. EILOART, 
Author of ‘* The Curate’s Discipline,” ‘‘ Meg,” &c. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlbo- 
rough-street. 5 


ET US ROAM, New Vocal Duet, by 
Srernen Grover, for soprano and contralto—a lively, 
Pretty duet, nicely adapted to girls’ voices—easy, and 
Within the compass of all ordinary singers. ‘‘‘Let Us 
Roam’ will, we feel sure, take its place with the ‘Gypsy 
Countess’ and other popular duets of Stephen Glover. 
Free by post for 25 stamps.”—Vide ‘* Cheltenham Looker- 
on,” March 20. 


London: ROBERT COCKS & CO,, New Burlington-street ; 
and of all Musicsellers. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO, by our old 

acquaintance, Grorcr F. West, whose arrangements 
are so well known as to need little comment. He now 
Presents to us the beautiful Polish air of ‘ Pestal,” 
introduced by fine arpeggio passages in C major, in which 
key the air also is arranged and sustained throughout ; 
Sometimes being taken by the right, sometimes by the 
left hand—a brilliant accompaniment being kept up in the 
treble part. It is a piece combining good practice and 
Sweet melody, and by no means difficult of execution ; on 
the contrary, an accomplished amateur may indeed play it 
with ease.—Vide ‘Cheltenham Looker-on,” Mareh 20. 
Free by post 26 stamps. 


London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington-street ; 
of whom may be had, gratis and postage free, a copious 
list of all Mr. West’s popular pianoforte works. 


MHE GOVERNESSEY’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
a er eas Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 

ication. 


The Sale of Electro Silver Plate 


At a Reduction of One-third continues at 


BETS DAS: 


28, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 


ELECTRO TABLE FORKS AND SPOONS, in every 
pattern, at 19s. 6d. per doz. 


ELECTRO SIDE DISHES AND COVERS (making 
eight dishes), from 90s. per set. 


ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES (Com- 
plete), from 30s. to £4 10s. 


ELECTRO CAKE BASKETS, from 12s. 6d. 
ELECTRO BISCUIT BOXES, from lis. 


ELECTRO FISH EATERS, from 35s. per doz. in 
case. 


ELECTRO DESERT KNIVES, from 37s. 6d. per doz. 
in case. 


ELECTRO CRUET STANDS, from 8s. 6d. 


ELECTRO EGG FRAMES, EPERGNES, WAITERS, 
&ec., equally moderate in price—quality guaranteed, 


FIELD'S, 28, CHEAPSIDE. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
May be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 


Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


NO LEAD IN THIS PREPARATION. 


RIGGE’S EXTRACT OF ROSES. 


For Washing the Head, Cleaning, Strengthening, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the Hair in its softest 
texture and pristine colour. 


Sold in Bottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s. each by all Per- 
fumers and Chemists ; also by the Proprietors, 


FISHER AND HASELDEN, 
18, Conduit-street, Bond-street, London, 


Where may be obtained the exquisite Perfume of 
the Handkerchief known as 


““ THE ROYAL EXTRACT OF FLOWERS,’ &c. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 


R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 
A Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
SR TIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised ase, at 5s, a tooth, 
abl £210s.aset. These teeth are mo natural, comfort- 
aah and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
. €sive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
quare,—Consultations Free. 


A BERNETHY’S BLOOD PURIFIER. 
7 = ee purifying medicine has an extraordinary effect 
Beattincie the blood from all impurities, and produces a 
Uleers y orn complexion. In Scurvy, Skin Eruptions, 
Blood isee all complaints. arising ‘rom impoverished 
Riymat oan are marvellous. Price 2s. 9d. a bottle — 
Tad te gents, Messrs, Newnery, 45, St. Paul’s Church- 

» Who are also Agents for “ ABERNETHY’S PILLS 

THE NEBVKFS,” Is, 13d. and 2s, 9d. a box. 


SILKS AND SILK VELVETS. 


TWENTY DOORS 


FROM THE VIADUCT. 


A Large Parcel of PLAIN GLACE SILKS, in Colours and Fancy, 
Price ls. llid. per yard; Original Cost, 3s. 6d. 

Chene do., in Various Patterns, 2s. llid. per yard; Original Cost, 4s. lld. 
Black Glace and Gros Grains, the Richest and Cheapest in the Kingdom. 
Velvets, in Colours, ls. Ilid., 2s, 64d., 2s. lid. per yard. 

Black ditto, from 2s. 113d, to 14s. lld. per yard. 


Ss eeisinawi IeSiz& <6 Oni; 
GENERAL DRAPERS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN-BARS 


(not Farringdon-street). 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


& 
oe 


& Pore... 
om ‘ X80, 


{\ ie 
frivin 
PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


CAUTION! 
To obtain extra profit by the 


sale, counterfeit cheap qualities 
are sometimes audaciously sub- 


stituted instead of 


BROWN & POLSON’S. 


fy at 6.6 eet ae eee Oe es ea Se Se 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wr THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S. 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety 
of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee 
Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &c. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
Dish-covers in Sets, 18s. to 78s. 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, from 
2l1s., new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loy- 
sell’s and other Patent Improvements. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, «ce. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 


DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed Patterns 
in Glass and|Bronze ; Three-light Glass, 


from 63s. 
Established 


Sets, 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath 
Rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 
approved patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in iron and Brass, with Bed- 
ding of superior quality. 
DEANH’ S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &c. 
'ANE’S—Cornices and_Cornice Poles, a variety of 
ee patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
NE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Gar- 
ee den Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
DEANE’S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of the 
best material. 


A.D. 1700. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO. 4s, KING WILLIAM-STREET), LONDON BRIDGE. 
cede A ¢ hehe ee 0 ee 


Patemt Eid Gloves, Delicately Wen fumed, 


Wheeler & Co., 
GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. 
CITY, LONDON. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


Flave been celebrated for halfa 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 
Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 

4s. 8d. All Gloves post free, 

Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 

Anelegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


TRADE MARK, 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen s Russian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. per Pair. 


ACES FORT 


HE REMOVALSONVCIOS ss Fins 
| Gm LVI 


FOR 


INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS, 


Tn BOXES at ls. 14d. 


THE 
“DENMARK” PHAETON 


INVENTED AND BUILT FOR 
T.LR.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


NESS BROTHERS, 
3, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C 
Price 22 Guineas, 
Carriages and Harness of all kinis, for home and 
foreign service. 
DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


~ READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Parent NoIsELEss WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Modcrate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 
14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Alsoa good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 
Hire. 


AND 


LIVER 
COMPLAINTS, 


2s, 9d., 4s, 6d., & 11s, 


— 


Economists and Connoisseurs 


BARRY & CO0,’S 
COCOA, 


The Excellence of Prepared Cocoa 


SOLD IN PACKETS, 
BY ALL GROCERS, 


ONE SHILLING PER POUND 


Has no Attractive Name but Quality to Recommend it. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


OWNCEBY’S BOTTLED COOPER. 

—Superior to many stouts, free from acidity, avoiding 

the risk of unsound beer, with which small casks are at- 
tended. Imperial pints, 2s. 9d. per dozen. 


OWNCEBY’S STOUT for INVALIDS 
as analysed by Dr. Hassall, and pronounced free from 
acidity, of superior body and flavour, and very nourishing. 
Imperial pints, 4s. 9d. per dozen. 


S. POWNCEBY, 105, ALBANY STREET, N.W. 


PERRY & CO.’'S 
,INSTANTANEOUS INK EX- 
TRACTOR AND UNIVERSAL 

ANTLSTAIN. 


“i It casily removes, ink spots, iron 
#| moulds, fruit, wine, and other stains 
“4: {from the skin, paper, linen, wood, 
“awe| bone, ivory, &c. Sixpence each, post 
a free Seven Stamps. 

‘ Sold by Stationers and Chemists 


j 


INK PENCIL,. 


| Wholesa’ e, 87, Red Lion-square, and 
i 3, Cheapside London, 


PERRY & CO.’S 
INDELIBLE MARKING INK 
PENCIL, 


For Marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, 

Parchment, and Garden Tallies. 

Directions for Use.—Moisten the 4 
part to be written upon with a solu- ff 
tion of soda dissolved in water, then ff 
mark on the linen while wet, and {ff 
afterwards iron the writing with ahot fq 
iron until it turns black. N.B.—Com- }f 
mon soda or carbonate of soda will [ff 


== 


“PERRY & Ctf MARKING 


si 


Bs] answer equally well. 


i 
} 


87, RED LION SQUARE, and 
8, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


HALES GALVANIC APPARATUS. 
—Extraordinary Cures of Paralysis, Rheumatism, 
Loss of Muscular Power, Debility, Loss of Sleep, Indi- 
gestion, Asthma, Sciatica, Nervousness, Tic, &e. Send two 
stamps to Mr. Halse, Warwick Lodge, 40, Addison-road 
Kensington, London, for his Pamphlet on Galvanism, 
which contains the particulars of the most extraordinary 
cures, after all medicines and other galvanic machines had 
been tried in vain. 


THE THROAT AND VOICE. 
Mibes DOUGHTY’S VOICE 


LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
Clearness for all who wish to sing or speak well. 


Testimonial No. 845.—Jenny Linn writes: ‘I confirm 
the testimony already so general.” 

Testimonial No. 621.—Lovuisa Pyne writes: “1 have 
benefited much from tke use of them.” 

Testimonial No, 4,087.—ALrrep G, Vance writes: ‘* 
find them very beneficial.” 

Testimonial 4,126.—ArcupisHor Mannixa writes: “1 
approve very highly of them.” 

*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
stop its decline and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 
vocal chords. 

Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d, each; post free for 
8, 14, or 34 stamp by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 
Blackfriars-road, London, and all Chemists. ; 


paiks GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 


Price 1s. 1id. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind: for 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance 3 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint.of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any 
Chemist. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. ‘The use of a stcel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Single russ, 16s., 21s., 26s. Gd., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Doub Truss, 3is. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK 
NESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS 
SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Pric 
4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each, Postage, 6d 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piceadilly, London 
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Mrs. ALLEN’s Harr REsSTORER. 


For Forty YEARs this preparation has received the commendation and 
favour of the public. It has acquired the highest place that could be obtained for . 
any moderate enterprise, and contributed to the adornment of tens of thousands 
of persons who have placed reliance in the preparation, and the assurances of its 
serviceable character. Its efficacy, utility, and innocence, are well known as an 
unfailing specific to Restore GREY oR Faprp Hate to its original colour and 
beauty. It will promote Luxuriant growth, and will immediately check Falling 
Hair. When the Hair turns Grey, Loses its Lustre, and falls out, it is simply 
because it is not nourished with appropriate food. MRS. ALLEN’S WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER contains the specific Aliment which is the Life of the Hair, 
and which alone can perpetuate its natural characteristics. The public will bear 
in mind that Mrs. Allen’s Restorer is the ORIGINAL PREPARATION, the first intro- 
duced either in Europe or America. It is not my purpose to recede from the “coigne 
of vantage” obtained through these many years by neglect, too common in prosperity. 
I propose to protect my Trade Mark, and in doing so, the interests of consumers. 
Many imitations exist; unprincipled dealers often urge the sale of Articles upon 
which they can make a larger profit. When you apply for Mrs. Allen’s Hair 
Restorer, see that you get it. Every bottle is enclosed in a white wrapper, and has 
the signature of the Originator in facsimile; no one need be deceived. 


Principal Depot, 266, High Holborn, London; sold by all Chemists and Perfumers 
throughout the World. Only in large Bottles, 6s. Mrs.S. A. Allen’s Zylobalsamum 
is a most superior Hair Dressing for Ladies & Children’s Hair. In large Bottles, 8s. 


a BE Tn cya, ” HAND-SEWING 
THE “HOWE MACHINE, 
Selving Wachines £3 3s, 
COMPLETE] oompLEtE. 


TREADLE MACHINE 
£800 


ARE THE GUARANTEED 
CHEAPEST, BEST, £7 l Os oe COMPLETE, GeARANTER? 
i i oe oe 2UL KINDS | gamples A Wider Range 
SIMPLEST ADAPTED Free, DOMESTI . of Work 
ates FOR SEWING SETH OnES CHANGE 
WORLD. ALL KINDS OF WORK. REY ERE AND ANY MACHINE 


HITHERTO INTRODUCED. 


CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FREE,  papyg // NONE SHOULD PURCHASE WITHOUT 41, OXFORD ST., LONDON, 41, OXFORD ST., LONDON. 
GEORGE W. HOWE, MANAGER, 186 7 FIRST EXAMINING SS a a a eee 


64, REGENT STREET, °Y THE “HOWE.” THE “SINGER” “new ram” SEWING MACHINES 


LONDON, Ww, 
All Sew THE LOCK-STITCH and th NEW EMBROIDERY-STITCH 
(Work by HAND and TREADLE, and in a PORTABLE CASE for TRAVELLING), 


The most complete with_new improvements for every variety of Plain and 
Ornamental Sewing, Patent TUCK-MARKER, and other valuable accessories. 
MACHINES for working BUTTON-HOLES, and for Manufacturers’ use 
=== in every class of Sewing. 
The peculiar simplicity of these Machines enables anyone to acquire their perfect 
use ina few hours, 
Illustrated Price List Post Free, 


Chief Office in the United Kingdom—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


Gold Medal 


now unquestionably the most useful that 
is made ; all who desire to try it for a month 
or two, can do so free of expense, and every BRADFORD & CO. have just added addi- 
housewife or housekeeper who will see that | tional Rooms to their Sewing Machine Depart- 
the few very simple directions for its proper ment, and Ladies wishing to acquaint them- 


(THE “Vowel” Washing Machine is S EW | N G M A Cc H | N F S, 


management are pear 3 by ae servants selves with the respective merits of the best Bors Lonpon ., Ke Newington Causeway. DuNDEE.... 49, Reform ees 
; inates the jirst time of using—to " A : IVERPOOL 1.05 0) reet. Dusuin.,.. 69, Grafton Street. 
or subordinat uy 8 acknowledged Family Sewing Machines, will Mancuesrer .... 105, Market Street, Betrast ., 7, Donegal Square. 


whom it will then, whether with or without : bel 
prejudice, commend itself—is sure to appre- | find every desirable facility afforded by the 


ciate its great economy, and with personal | best selection in London, including the best 
practical authority cordially to recommend it; | Hand Machines, both Chaim and Lock Stitch. 


fom Cae Prospectus post free. W. F. THOMAS & Co's PATENT SEWING MACHINES, 
Catalogues free by post. Braprorp & Co., SS Se —_—_— 


63, Fleet Street, London. 63, FLEET STREET. Sewing Machines for Domestic Purposes, 


Sewing Machines for Tailors. 
THE ‘* SIMPSON ” NEW LOCK-STITCH 


Sewing Machines for Bootmakers, Wax-Thread Machines for Saddlers. 
Sewing Machines for ShirtCollar Makers | Button-Hole Machines for Cloth & Linen. 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE TT 
Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 


fe BLT o> *,* ALL LOCK-STITCH, work alike on both sides. 
nt ies LN 
[> TWO-THREAD MACHINES, on Table Complete, 70s. 
Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. \7. S 4) 
For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival EUs” 


CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 
It combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, ~ 
and is a magnificent piece of Household Furniture. W ‘ F. T lal O MAS & C OF 
The Original Patentees, 


1 & 2, CHEAPSIDE; REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STRERT, LONDON; 
: Axp 54, UNION PASSAGE, BIRMINGHAM, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Printed and Published by Wiuu1am FREEMAN, at 102, Fleet-street, in the Parish of St Bride, City of London.—Saturday, May 8, 1869, 


NEWCASTLE.,.... 58, Northumberlant St. 

EpinpurcH .... 107, Prince’s Street, BRisToL .. 19, High Street. 

GLASGOW... se eeee 65, Buchanan Street. LEEDS .... 1, Commercial Street. 
LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 


ABERDEEN . 46, George Street. 


Sewing Machines for Dress and Mantle 
Makers. 


\U 70 } 
ra | 


Price £6. Samples of Work on ajyvlication to 


R. E SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, 
Maxwell-street, Glasgow, 


Dublin, 1865. _—- Paris, 1867. 


